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The Generous Taste 
of Johnnie Walker Red. 


Scotch at its smooth and 
satisfying best... uniquely 
rich and mellow, consistent 
in quality throughout the 
world. That’s the generous 
taste of Johnnie Walker 
Red. A tradition enjoyed 
since 1820. 


Enjoyment 
ou can always 


Cone ae 
count on aes - 





100% Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. © 1975 Somerset Importers, Ltd., N.Y., N.Y. 





Durability. 

First, we'd like you to test 
drive a Volvo and compare 
their durable construction to 
ours. Because both have a uni- 
tized steel body of more than 
4,000 welds, 


six = JT Sy 
strong & @ | ye 


steel 
posts and door impact panels. 


Luxury. 


Then test drive an Audi 
and compare its interior to 
ours. And compare Audi's 
standard luxury features to 
Saab’s nylon-velour, fully 
reclining bucket-seats, heated 
driver's 
seat, -~ 
fold- ©_ o—-® a 
down 
rear seat, and tinted windows. 


Performance 


Test BMW's exciting 
performance features and 


compare them to our front- 
wheel drive, rack-and-pinion 
steering, steel-belted radial 


tires, fuel-in- fC] N 
jection, > T om 


and power: WO 


assisted, 
four-wheel disc brakes. 


Economy. 


We'd like you to test drive 
a Dasher and compare its 
economy (23 miles per gallon 
according to EPA tests) to our 


21 miles 
per - -~T .. 


gallon ‘ @—-o 
(accord- 
ing to the same EPA tests).* 


4 
Ride. 

Test drive a Peugeot to get 
the feel of its smooth, comfort- 
able ride. Then compare it to 
Saab’‘s smooth, comfortable 
ride. We think you'll find ours 
extremely smooth and quiet 
because of our pivot-spring 
front suspension, and a light- 





We'd like you 
to test drive our car 


axle rear suspension that's so 


responsive, — 
ithelps -—<  e™ 
smooth &@ E 
out 
even the roughest roads. 

Test drive a Mercedes- 
Benz and compare such extra- 
quality features as four-wheel 
disc brakes with the same 
features on Saab. You'll see 
why both Mercedes-Benz and 
Saab are known for their 
abilities i am 
in pre- 
cision 
engineer- 
ing and automotive research. 

The Saab 99 LE, EMS and 
WagonBack Sedan. 

From $5,648 to $6,528. 


eo. — 












*EPA test results for 1975 cars in simulated city driving. There are more than 375 Saab dealers nationwide. Prices do not include dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, if any. 


delivery available. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


How would the rocket crew feel while the rocket 
was accelerating? They would lie barely conscious on 
their contoured G-couches ... The men would be ex- 
pected to rise from their beds of pain (not knowing which 
end is up) and perform navigation feats that would tax 
a professor of celestial mechanics. 

—TIME, Dec. 8, 1952 


















Some anxieties have been dissipated since TIME’s 
first cover story on space exploration, but the “nav- 
igation feat” involved in the Apollo-Soyuz orbital link- 
up involves a new challenge. As Timothy James, who 
edited our cover story, puts it: “Apollo-Soyuz is an ex- 
ample of former enemies cooperating to achieve 
something that could benefit both sides.” In- 
deed, the spectacle of Soviet and American 
space scientists working in tandem would have 
astonished our 1952 cover writer who reported 
that “the cold war has thrown a blackout over 
all rocket research. Not one man on earth who 
knows the latest developments can talk freely 
about them.” Correspondents covering Apollo- 
Soyuz found the Soviets still obsessed by secre- 
cy, but they did divulge more information than 
on any previous launching. In Moscow, TIME’s 
Gordon Joseloff assessed détente propaganda 
surrounding the mission, and provided biogra- 
phies of the Soyuz cosmonauts. Atlanta Cor- 
respondent David Lee reported on the scene 
and personalities at NASA’s mission control cen- 
SPACE PIONEER: 1952 ter in Houston. Aerospace Correspondent Jerry 
Hannifin furnished the “specs” of U.S. 
and Soviet space hardware. Reporter- 
Researcher Janice Castro verified de- 
tails ranging from what the American 
astronauts will have for dessert (rehy- 
dratable peach ambrosia) to the me- 
chanics of the “androgynous” docking 
module that will link the Soviet and 
American vehicles. 

For Associate Editor Frederic 
Golden, the story caps years of report- 
ing preparations for the mission, be- 
; ~ ginning with a tour of Soviet scientific 
CASTRO institutions. Golden joined our Science 
section in 1969, the week that Apollo 
1] astronauts returned to earth, and has since written dozens of space 
stories on subjects as diverse as Skylab, extraterrestrial intelligence 
and proposals to colonize the moon. “Space exploration,” Golden 
says, “shows human beings in their finest moments—adventuring, 
dreaming and looking to the future.” As we went to press three days 
before the Russian and American lift-offs, all hands here hoped that 
the mission would take place on schedule—and safely. 
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A new chapter in 
Pacific air travel 


from the people who 
wrote the book. 





When Pan Am opened the 
Pacific to air travel in the 1930s, we 
offered the traveler the fastest and 
most convenient way to get there. 
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It only took three and a half days 
to get to Manila. 

Of course, the flight was weekly 
instead of daily. And instead of being 
non-stop, we stopped off at just about 
every available island along the way. 

Things haven’t changed much 
in 40 years. Pan Am still offers the 
fastest, most convenient way to travel 
the Pacific. 





Except that now we leave every 
day. With 747s to just about every 
place in the Pacific. 

All told, we have more flights 
from the U.S. to more places in the 
Pacific and the Orient than any other 
airline. 

For example, we have 25 flights 
a week to Hong Kong alone. Three 
daily 747s to Tokyo, including both 
morning and evening departures. 
Daily flights to Sydney. Plus flights 
to 13 different Orient destinations 
and 7 places in the South Pacific 
from 5 U.S. cities. 

The flights include 5 a week to 
Auckland and to Melbourne, more 
service to Okinawa than any other 
airline, and direct service to 
Singapore and to Osaka. And like 
1935, direct flights to Manila 
(except they've been shortened by 
some 68 hours). 

So the next time you want to go 
to the Pacific, instead of wasting 
time figuring out which airline goes 
where, spend it deciding where you 
want to goon Pan Am. 
= = 
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This edifice gives 
you acomplex. 


It gives youa fourth new Holiday 


Inn address in SanFrancisco-- 4 
posh Union Square. /, 


It's our luxurious new Holiday Inn | 
Union Square, formerly the West- 
bury Hotel. And it rounds out a 
complex of hotel rooms and loca- 
tions no one else in San Francisco 
can give you. 
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Choice locations like Fisherman's 
Wharf... The Financial District 
at Chinatown... The Civic 
Center area. And now Union 
Square. 









From our front door you're 
just steps from Powell Street 
cable cars and all the finery 
and fanfare of Union Square 

. its shops, its theaters, 
its nightlife. 












Inside, there is free valet 
parking. And you're an 
elevator ride away from 


our rooftop restaurant MO: 
and its sweeping views @imr aie 
of the Bayand skyline. / “)) Bea 
And 416 decorator- io ‘NF 
styled suites and =e 
guest rooms. And one entire floor 

of meeting and banquet rooms, 


for groups from 10 to 500. 
All now at Holiday Inn prices. 



















UNION SQUARE 
Corner of Sutter & Powell 
Near shops, shows, cable cars 


Hotidan Swas 


SAN FRANCISCO 








In San Francisco, Holiday Inn 
gives you more than a choice 
of rooms. We give you a 

choice of hotels. 



















CHINATOWN 
750 Kearny Street 
Doorstep of Chinatown 
& Financial District 












1300 Columbus Ave. 
Heart of the Wharf 
& Cannery Area 


50 Eighth Street 
Hub of government 
and business 





Individual reservations through any Holiday Inn or travel agent. For cor- 
porate rates and literature, write: District Marketing, Holiday Inns, Inc., 
750 Kearny Street, San Francisco, California 94108. 










Curing Crime 


To the Editors: 

TIME’s report on crime [June 30] 
reminded me of the day a number of 
years ago when I went over to Alcatraz 
prison to visit my client Mickey Cohen. 
I asked Warden Johnson what program 
he had for rehabilitating these toughest 
of all convicts. He replied: “We don’t re- 
habilitate; we just warehouse!” 

Now, when I thought we were mak- 
ing progress in penology, we are back 
to this medieval dungeon system of 
warehousing. At least that is what most 
penologists in most states will tell you 
Rehabilitation has been a failure, so let’s 
keep them in to do their time. 

I think we have in our prisons the 


cui 


wars 





greatest captive student bodies any- 
where in the U.S. I think a man should 
earn his way out of prison by educa- 
tion. If he wants to go to night school 
and learn more and learn faster, then 
his time should be cut down. I think 
there is a good correlation between good 
citizenship (if that is the antithesis of 
criminality) and education. I know there 
are a number of extreme opposite ex- 
amples: Bill Sands, Caryl Chessman 
(both of whom I represented) and oth- 
ers who had high IQs and became crim- 
inals, But the usual criminal is part of 
an ethnic minority, economically dis- 
tressed and uneducated, or, if you will, 
untaught how to tell right from wrong. 

I'd make all sorts of classes avail- 
able at good old Convict U—certainly 
the humanities, language, music, not just 
machine shop and woodworking. The 
latter wouldn't do the job. 

But if you think me “too soft on 
criminals,” I also think that psychiatry 
and psychology have progressed far 
enough so that we're able to tell those 
who should never be let out, once we 
can put our finger on them. We might 
even be able to do this before they run 
afoul of the law. Some people because 
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Decision’75: 


Energy independence--- 
ill conieirinene the action is? 


As we look to a goal of Natural gas liquids, oil 


in bituminous rocks .6% 






energy independence by 1985, obvi- _Petroteum 3.4% 
ously this country’s major resources —xiumal uae 434% 
are where the action is. At least Shale oil 7.9% 
that’s where the action should be. 

But although coal makes up almost 
80% of our energy reserves, we 

use it to supply less than 20% of 

our energy. 

We still need oil and natural 
gas, as well as man-made energy 
sources, to perform those energy 
functions they do best (such as petro- 
leum for motor fuel). But by utilizing 
coal for the lion’s share of industrial 
heating and power generation, we 
can free oil and gas for use where they 
are most needed...and gain more energy 
freedom for the nation as a whole. 

It won't be easy. It will take huge 

investments in coal mines and equipment. _.¢. sossit fuel reserves economically 
It will take a commitment by industries Ponarifes perch nen ig” Yeenerneeny i reve 
and utilities. It will take an understanding _ lsstitute, American Gas Association. 
on the part of both large energy consumers and environment- 
first fans that their positions are not mutually exclusive. 
But, most important, it will take a firm energy plan by the 
government, with strong legislative backing to reassure all 
parties that they are not alone. 

You can do something. Send for our free booklet, 
“Decision 75: Coal is the answer.” Then if you have unan- 
swered questions, write us. But if you agree that coal is the 
logical beginning toward fuel independence, let the people 
who are working on the problem know that they axe not alone. 

Do it now. Let’s not look back ten years from now 
on where the action was. 

National Coal Association, 1130 17th St., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Coal is the answer. Now. 








San 
Francisco 


The St. Francis 

as low as $28 
800-228-3000 
toll free 





In the heart of San Francisco 
on Union Square. 


*Price based on single occupancy, per 
night. Subject to state and local taxes. 


WESTERN 
INTERNATIONAL 
HOTECS 


Partners in travel with United Airlines 





FORUM 


of serious mental problems have just as 

much a constitutional right to be kept 

in custody as we on the outside have 
the right to have them kept from us. 

Melvin Belli 

San Francisco 


Your story attacked the frightening 
state of crime in America with pillows 
and those never-say-die clichés. Oh, you 
mentioned those nasty words like de- 
terrence and punishment, but your ob- 
vious desire to quickly return to the 
womb of “humanism” had me laughing 
through my teeth. 

As you wait in the rubble of a law- 
lessness that begets anarchy, will you, 
along with all those other fine folks who 
brought us the “goodness” of liberalism, 
have any second thoughts? 

John F. Bye 
Dade City, Fla. 


Your story incorrectly stated: “De- 
spite signs of growing grass-roots sup- 
port for tougher gun laws, Americans 
will apparently have to settle for the 
President’s proposed ban on ‘Saturday 
night specials,’ an idea even the N.R.A. 
endorses.” 

The National Rifle Association op- 
poses any proposed legislation, at any 
level of government, which is directed 
against the firearm rather than against 
the criminal misuse of firearms. 

Maxwell E. Rich 

Executive Vice President 

The National Rifle Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Why not sell revolver bullets in the 
same way we sell dangerous drugs: by 
prescription only, and in strictly limit- 
ed amounts? Non-renewable prescrip- 
tions, of course. If more are required, 
one will have to ante up a new R. In 
this way, store owners and messengers 
and private eyes and others who feel the 
need for protection of a hand gun will 
be able to shoot if they must; but will 
have to account to their local precinct. 

(Mrs.) Marie Berler 
Syosset, NY. 


As TIME has pointed out so succinct- 
ly, the crime problem in our nation today 
is serious and there are no easy solu- 
tions. Yet one theme runs throughout 
any comprehensive report on violent 
crime: the frequent use of handguns to 
commit these despicable acts. 

Although we know that handguns 
kill 10,000 Americans each year, that 
they are used in one of every three rob- 
beries, and one of every four aggravat- 
ed assaults, and that they were used to 
murder 73% of the police officers killed 
between 1962 and 1974—=still we toler- 
ate the presence of at least 40 million of 
these lethal weapons in our midst. 

It is my conviction that we must act 
now to eliminate the unnecessary night- 
mares that come out of the barrels of 
these easily obtained handguns. They 
are clearly public enemy No. 1. and must 








The Perfect TIME Saver 


It's a durable, custom-designed Library 
Case that will protect your copies of 
TIME from dust and wear while it helps 
you conserve space and reduce clutter. 
In handsome red simulated leather, its 
spine is embossed with 16-k gold letter- 
ing. Each Library Case also includes a 
gold transfer so you can record the 





To:Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, 
Dept. T, Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 

Please send me _____.__._ TIME Library 
Cases. Prices: $4.25 each; 3 for $12; 6 
for $22. My check (or money order) for 





Deedee is enclosed. ' 
Only U.S. orders accepted. ; 
NAME a. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

ADDRESS —__ : 
a as 
STATE _ zip 


Note: Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


Service 
CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS? Please give 
us 4 weeks advance 
notice. Attach the 


label for your old ad 
dress, write in your 


When writing us 
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new address below about your 
ENTERING A NEW subscription 
SUBSCRIPTION? please attach 
Check the box and yourTIME, — i 
fill in your name and 6. mailing label . 
address below. (To here < 


andmailthis °*, 


order gift subscrip- 
ae sbi wholeform ° 


tions please attach a 


separate sheet.) to TIME, Time 
RENEWING? Check & Life Building. 
the box below—and Chicago, IIIi- 
make sure your mail nois 60611 


ing label is correct 
(The United States 
edition of TIME Mag 
azine is available in 
Canada at $30 a 
year. Subscription 
orders should be 
mailed to Time, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago. Illinois 60611 ) 
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Please send TIME 1 year $18 UO new subscription 
O renewal. 0 Payment enclosed 0 Bill me later 


Name (please print) 
Address Apt No 
City State/Province Zip/Postcode 


For even faster service. pace toll tree 800-621- 
8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
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Arts and Antiques Condominiums Apartments Commercial Property 








WALLY FINDLAY SALE 
All paintings, lithographs, 
Dorothy Doughty birds reduced 
ap to 60%. Start or add to your 
collection now. 


WALLY FINDLAY 
Water Tower Gallery 
814 N. Michigan, Chi. 649-1500 


CUSTOM-BUILT HOME 
LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS 


Five-bedroom, 24-bath home on 
1% acre site—one of Chicago's 
most prestigious north shore sub- 
urbs. This home features family 
room with frpl., master bedroom 
suite, oak floors, carpeting — 
draperies—appliances and an at- 
tached, 2-car garage. $125,000. 
For information, phone (312) 
272-7800. 










Lakefront home in Barrington, Ill. 
Secluded in woods near 35 acre 
forest preserve. Overlooks 100- 
acre lake and forest. 2 stories, 
3 bdrms., fireplaces, patio, many 
unusual features. New condo- 
minimum home. $100,175. (312) 
381-5850. 


Gourmet Specialties 


THE HOUSE OF CHAN 


Polynesian Cocktail & or Dinner 
Parties completely served in your 
home or office. Offering Luaus, 
Tropical Drinks, Decorations, En- 
tertainment, etc. 


627 Green Bay, Wilmette, 251-6200 






















Unforgettable Steak 


lf you really love great steak, 
order from Pfaelzer. Money back 
guarantee. Send for free color 
catalog. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS 
4501 W. District, Chicago 60632 
312-927-7100 Dept.-EC 


Vacation Home Sites 


GOLF COURSE 
HOMESITES OVERLOOKING 
LAKE GENEVA 


Heavily wooded one-third to one 
half acre view lots on the fairways 
of scenic Abbey Springs Country 
Club. City water and sewer sys- 
tem. Tennis, year-round swim- 
ming & handball, yacht club, 
marina and beach exclusively 
for owners. Prices from $9,400. 
10-year financing available. On 
South Shore Drive 1% mile east 
of the Abbey. Phone (414) 275- 
5111. L.A.N.D, Realty. 
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COUNTRY CLUB 
CONDOMINIUMS 
Luxury condominiums & town- 
homes in midst of 18-hole golf 
course, Swimming—tennis— 
clubhouse. Priv. community. 

$65,000 to $146,000. 
MISSION HILLS 
Sanders Rd., just north of 
Willow Rd., Northbrook. 498-3200. 


CHICAGO'S EAST SIDE 


Luxury condominiums in Illinois 
Center's lakefront highrise. In- 
door pool, swimming, handball, 
saunas, game rooms included. 
Superb homes with beautiful 
views and ultra-modern security. 
Studios & 1 bedrms. from $34,800, 
2 bedrooms from $52,800. 3 bed- 
rooms from $119,300. 


HARBOR POINT 
Randolph St. & the Lake. 
Sat. & Sun. 12-5, Wkdys. 11-7. 
Free Parking—565-1133. 


















3-Bedroom Condominium Over- 
looking Zoo, Park, Lake. 24-foot 
Terrace. 

Breathtaking view from new 
apartment. Price just$69,200 with 


















































MAPLE LAKE APTS. 
Phase | studios from $170, 1 
bdrm from $190, 2 bdrms from 
$230. Phase II studios from $180, 
1 bdrm from $210, 2 bdrms from 
$250. 


FOR SALE 
Might Lease 
7yr.old modern residence train- 
ing facility. 5 buildings, incl. audi- 
torium, on 70 acres. Fully A/C. 
1 hr. from Chicago. Ideal uses: 








































964-1685 arg aa training facility 
75th & Woodward —R & D—Administrative hdatrs. 
: : Consult: Pat O'Brien or Dan 
Woodridge O'Leary at: 
Mill Orchard Harrington Tideman 


Spacious floor plan, every desir- 
able convenience, pool. Attrac- 
tive option to purchase available. 
1 bdrm from $270, 2 bdrm from 
$325. 2 biks N. of Ogden Ave. on 
Mill St. 


NAPERVILLE 357-1340 
runaway bay 


O'Leary 
39 So. LaSalle St. 60603 
(312) Fl 6-1322 
























Mercedes-Benz 

























Everything you want fncluding a Rolls-Royce 

P bedrooms JrorveaG, 2. bed: LOEBER 

rooms from $317, townhomes Established 1938 

Pee 304-0800 2 Chicago Locations 

1000 Bayside Ex. Palatine 5625 Broadway 728-5000 
a 1111 N. Clark 944-0500 


over 1,000 Mercedes-Benz cars 
sold last year! Volume selling 
does make a difference. 


Professional Services 


THE CREATIVE DIRECTORY 
Volume Il Is Ready Now! 















exceptional financing. Perfect lo- 
cation at 1920 N. Clark. 266-2550. 


BLUE CHIP 
OFF AN OLD BLOCK 


One East Schiller. The luxurious 
new Condominium that lives in 
the historic Gold Coast. 


Expansive, beautifully designed 
condominium suites that offer 
you gilt-edge security. Come take 
stock. Call today for a private 
appointment. 


Two to four bedroom suites 
priced from the Lo 60's. 


One East 
Schiller 
Condominium 


787-6700 


AMERICAN INVS-CO. 
REALTY, INC. 


Pleasure Craft 


Chalet Marine Division 
Over 70 Sailboats In Stock 


Catalinas, Columbia, Dawsons, 
Sandsharks, Sol-Cat & Aqua- 
Cats, Kolbris, Cyclone, Panther, 
Dinghys. 







Complete line of marine equip. 
Lake Av.& Skokie Bivd., Wilmette. 
Across from Edens Plaza 256-0561 









It's that comprehensive guide 
thatlists all the names and places 
on the creative and production 
scene in Chicagoland. 

333 N. Michigan #1010 236-7337 


MOTIVATION 
MEDIA, INC. 
Full spectrum communication 
programs from concept through 
completion . . . Industrial meet- 
ings, A/V and multi-media pro- 
grams, motion pictures, complete 
training and seminar programs. 


MOTIVATION MEDIA... 


WHERE CREATIVITY AND 
THE CORPORATION MEET 
Write or call for 
complete brochure. 
110 River Rd. Des Plaines 60016. 
312-297-4740 


Announcing the exclusive .. . 
.., Seville Lease 
At FRANK SHIREY CADILLAC 
$328 per mo. *Based on 36 mo.— 
closed end lease. Call Lee Myers 
at 636-6600. 
FRANK SHIREY CADILLAC 
10125 S. Cicero, Oak Lawn 


FOREIGN CARS 
Sale /Lease /Purchase 
Rolls Royce © Mercedes Benz @ 
Ferrari ® etc, 


WOODNORTH AUTOS 


1650 N. Bosworth, Chicago, Ill. 
312 227-1340 
A EE 
























































For information in sched- 
uling your product or 
service advertisement in 
the Chicago metro edition 
of Executive Classified. 


Call or write Bill Lyke Jr. 
or Pat McNamara at: 












Firms without a personnel dept. 
need good programs too, in em- 
ployee selection and _ training 
performance appraisal, EEO, etc. 
THE PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT 


500 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 60611 


(312) 822-0376 





Executive Classified, 
Inc, 


500 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 60611 


CHICAGO GRAPHIC SERVICE 


We print your 2 color letterhead 
on offset. Only $6.50 per 1000. 
“More than ink on paper" call 


for information, 312 666-0415 312-828-1185 





Little Rosa lives in a small hut made of 
scraps of wood and tin, crowded into the 
slum section of a large South American 
city. 

Her father works as a day laborer on 
construction sites, but his earnings are 
small and often he cannot find any work 
at all. Rosa's mother peddles lemons and 
garlic in the streets to help earn money 
for food. 

Rosa’s parents try hard to provide for 
her and their other four children, Our 
overseas report says the children have 
“very poor clothing” but they are “clean 
and neat, not only in their attire but in 
their persons.” 

When we took her picture, Rosa was 
sitting at her desk in school writing to her 
sponsor. She is a good pupil, “very bright 
and alert...” 

Now Rosa has a chance for a better life 
in spite of her hardships. With help from 
her CCF sponsor here in the United 
States, she can get an education. And 
with an education she has a chance to 
break the poverty cycle—to escape from 
the dismal slum where she lives. 

Rosa and her sponsor exchange letters 
and the little girl looks forward to re- 
ceiving them. To her, they mean her 
sponsor loves her and cares about what 
happens to her. 

But what about other children trapped 
by poverty? What will happen to them? 
Rosa is only one example of thousands of 
children around the world who are waiting 
for someone to care. 

Your love can make the difference. 
Through the Christian Children’s Fund, 
you can sponsor a needy child like Rosa 
for only $15 a month (about 50¢ a day) 
and begin a person-to-person relationship 
with the child assigned to you. 

What does your sponsorship actually 
do for a child? Well, each child is helped 
according to his own needs. If the 
youngster lives in a Children’s Home, you 
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Your Love 


Can Make 
the 
Dhietacaiecs 


will be helping supply food, clothing and 
medical care. If the child is enrolled in 
one of our Family Helper Projects, your 
sponsorship will help provide school 
supplies, clothing, medical assistance 
emergency food and shelter, and family 
guidance from a trained child care worker. 
Won't you share your blessings with a 
child who needs help? 

Just fill out the coupon and send it with 
your first monthly check. In about two 
weeks you will receive the child's photo- 
graph, name and mailing address, as well 
as a detailed description of the project 
where the child receives assistance. 

You may write to your sponsored child 
and your letters will be answered. You 
will get the child’s original letter along 
with an English translation, (Children 
unable to write are assisted by family 
members or staff workers.) 

Your love can make a big difference in 
the life of a needy little child. Please, fill 
out the coupon now .. . 

Sponsors urgently needed this month in 
Brazil, India, Guatemala, Indonesia, 
Kenya and Thailand. 


Write today: Verent J. PD 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 7) boy girl in 
(Country). 

Choose any child who needs my help 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first pay- 
ment of $ . Send me child's name, 
mailing address and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a child but want to give 
$. 


[ Please send me more information 





Name 
Address. 
City 





State Zip 

Member of International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. 712770 
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be dealt with through legislation to ef- 

fectively control their manufacture, dis- 
tribution, importation and possession. 

Tom Bradley 

Mayor 

Los Angeles 


I tend to think the escalating crime 
rate in this country is merely a symp- 
tom of a spreading disease within our so- 
ciety. The sickness, and therefore the 
problem, lies in our growing affluence 
This places an unbearable burden on 
many people to successfully compete 
and attain the so-called good life. The 
rising crime rate is an indication that 
an increasing number of people cannot 
compete successfully within the system 
and so must resort to outside means 

William S. Grogan 
Natick, Mass 


What ever became of that favorite 
expression “as old as sin”? A candid rec- 
ognition of sin as the root of all crime 
goes further toward identifying, with 
honesty and forthrightness, the causes 
and consequent remedy than does your 
euphemism “trampling the rules.” 

Donald P. Kirkwood 
Beaver Falls, Pa 


You've ignored the lesson taught us 
by Dostoyevsky in Crime and Punish- 
ment, in which the motivation, not the 
murderer, is the elusive element. Pris- 
ons are full of lawbreakers who want to 
get caught. Those who don’t want to get 
caught generally don’t. If you fail to pun- 
ish a criminal you are probably frustrat- 
ing his most basic human need. 

Nobody ever expiated sin listening 
to hi-fi. The criminal needs to pay a debt 
to society. That’s what crime is all about. 

Alfred Sundel 
New York City 


In order to eliminate half of the 
crime problems, we must ask our leg- 
islators to repeal half of the laws that ar- 
bitrarily and unnecessarily attempt to 
legislate particular versions of morality 

William B. Hackett 111 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Cry Wolfe 


Robert Hughes says that Tom 
Wolfe's book, The Painted Word (June 
23], contains so many “elementary 
howlers” there’s not room enough to list 
them; but, he assures your readers, “one 
example will do for all.” 

His one example: a sentence in The 
Painted Word mentioning that Franz 
Kline once painted such social-realist 
subjects as “unemployed Negroes, crip- 
pled war veterans and the ubiquitous 
workers with open blue workshirts and 
necks wider than their heads.” Hughes 
says, “In fact, he never painted such pic- 
tures. Either Wolfe is making them up 
or he cannot distinguish between Franz 
Kline and Ben Shahn.” 

A look at Kline’s work suggests a 
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Could America run out 
of electricity? 


America depends 
on electricity. Our need 
for electricity actually 
doubles about every 10 
or 12 years. 

Can we keep 
meeting this need year 
after year? 

It depends on what 
we do in the next few 
years. 

We have the tech- 
nology to make all the 
electricity we need. 
About 85% of our elec- 
tricity is made simply 
by boiling water to 
make steam to turn a 
turbine. 

But it takes fuel to 
boil water. Coal. Oil. 
Gas. Uranium. And now 
some of our fuels are in 
short supply. Oil and 
natural gas, for example. 

We have to continue the 
search for new oil and 
gas reserves. But we 
can’t depend on them 
= alone. Many experts 
believe we have already 
found most of the oil and 








Almost any fuel can 
make electricity 


gas that will ever be found in the U.S. 

We are going to have to rely more and 
more on our resources that are in ample 
supply. 





Coal and nuclear 
fuel, for example. 

We are going to 
have to build more 
nuclear power plants. 
And new, more efficient 
coal-burning power 
plants. 

General Electric 
has been working to do 
both. Since the first 
nuclear plant 18 years 
ago, GE has been 
working with utilities 
building nuclear power 
plants across the 
*% country and around the 
4, world. GE has also 
designed power plants 
that will squeeze more 
electricity 
out of every 
lump of 
coal. fe 

But we have to use this 7 AREER, 
electricity and all our resources AGRE 
wisely. And continue to look for ====="" 
new ways to make electricity. le<ticity may come 

Because America depends too much 
on electricity to ever run out. 





Progress 


for 
People. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








TIME’s most popular issue ever. 
Now back with a second printing! 


The first printing of TIME nation was born—just as if 
Magazine's Special 1776 Issue TIME had been there—from the pide em laa lupo 
sold out so fast that thousands signing of the Declaration of Issue has proven an ideal way 
of people were unable to find Independence to the start of the to make the Bicentennial cele- 
copies at their newsstands. Now British invasion...from the ideas bration more meaningful. For 
we're back with a second big of Tom Paine, Adam Smith, and details on special bulk rates for 
printing—but hurry, because it Edward Gibbon to Voltaire's schools and organizations, 
may quickly go the way of the put-down of Shakespeare... phone toll-free 800-621-8200 
first one. from the tangled love affairs of (in Illinois 800-972-8302). Or 
You'll actually re-live history Empress Catherine of Russia to write: TIME Bicentennial Issue, 
as news. TIME's 1776 Issue David Bushnell’s invention of a a” Chicago, 
takes you through the week our _ the “sub-marine”’ smbaize 





SPECIAL 1776 ISSUE 





This historic issue 
is at your newsstand again. But hurry! 





Where else but 
South Africa can you... 


go out to the wilds inthe 
morning,§ | 





down to 
the mines in the 
afternoon, 


and dine 
in the A cate. 
clouds S42. 
| that same evening? 











South Africa is more than wild you'll enjoy some of the finest food Cape Verde Islands, we'll get you 
animals. It’s sophisticated cities like served in the skies. Caviar and our to our land of wonderful contrasts 
Johannesburg. Where a wild animal, famous South African rock lobster much faster than any other airline.* 
a gold mine and a rooftop nightclub in our Blue Diamond first class. For information and reservations 
are mere minutes from one another. We'll also give you a taste of South call your travel agent. 4 
In short, it’s the land of wonderful African wines. The very same vintages He knowsSAA. 2g 
contrasts. And the most wonderful Napoleon preferred to French wines. 

way to get there is on South African Whether you choose to fly 
Airways. SAA via Rio de Janeiro or the ; 





Once aboard one of our stratojets, 


EAE) The fastest way to the land of wonderful contrasts. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS *15 hours and 40 minut ia Cape Verde rs and 15 minutes via Rio de Janeir 


= | 
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third possibility: namely, that the mu- 
seum mail-order art survey course your 
man Hughes took included only one line 
about Kline (probably “Franz Kline 

20th-cent. Am. abstract expression- 
ist’). It's no doubt news to Hughes, but 
Kline went through a period of realism, 
including social realism. This is a paint- 
ing by Franz Kline (not Ben Shahn) 
called Ex-Servicemen and the Unem- 
ployed (1941). As your man says, “One 





“EX-SERVICEMEN AND THE UNEMPLOYED” 


example will do for all.” I'm afraid that 

leaves us with just one elementary howl- 
er: the one named Robert Hughes. 

Tom Wolfe 

New York City 


Robert Hughes comments: “Kline 
was a figurative painter to the end of the 
1940s. The point, however, is that Wolfe 


presented Kline ‘in the 30s’ as a party 
hack, ‘dutifully cranking out’ paintings 
of social-realist clichés at the dictation 
of unnamed ‘drillmasters.’ No such body 
of work by Kline exists. To support his 
thesis, all Wolfe can produce is one pic- 
ture from the '40s—and even it is too ex- 
pressionist to fit the strict canon of social 
realism.” 





Why No Clamor? 

By its own formularies, the Episco- 
pal Church [July 7] is described as the 
“mystical body of thy Son,” not as an 
arena for the joustings of feminists. The 
altar is consecrated to “the sacrifices of 
praise and thanksgiving,” not to mock 
celebrations of Holy Communion by in- 
validly ordained women priests 

It is noteworthy that we hear no 
clamor from these women to enter an 
Episcopal convent, where the work is 
total self-sacrifice and unceasing prayer 

-never with public display and con- 
stant news media coverage. 

Harold E. Carter 

Huntington Station, N.Y. 





A Marshall Plan for Abe 


The most realistic approach to a so- 
lution of New York City’s financial cri- 
sis [June 23] would be for the city ad- 
ministration to declare war on the U.S 

and lose. Washington could then pour 


millions of dollars into the city to re- 

construct it. Vive “the mouse that 
roared!” 

Jeff Dexter 

Beacon, N.Y. 





Shake, Bake and Bite 


After Poseidon Adventure, 1 fear 
cruising on an ocean liner. After Air- 
port and its follow-up, I cringe at the 
thought of flight. Towering Inferno gives 
me indigestion before I arrive for din- 
ner at my favorite restaurant on the 
62nd floor of the US. Steel Building 
Jaws |June 23] now forces me to aban- 
don my vacation spot on Cape Hatter- 
as in favor of the safety of the Alleghe- 
ny River. Ah, the brilliance of 
Hollywood! In one short year it has 
transformed Americans into cowering 
paranoids whose only security is found 
in the tenth row of a darkened cinema 

Tom Steiner 
Pittsburgh 


Yes, Director Spielberg should have 
used the tank rather than the open seas, 
for, as anyone knows, pool sharks sel- 
dom forget their cues. 

John H. Esperian 
Vienna 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Us Tareyton 
smokers would 


rather fight than 


switch! 
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Tareyton is better /Charcoal is why 


Tareyton's activated charcoal delivers a better taste. 
A taste no plain white filter can match. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King Size: 20 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm: 19 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report April ‘75. 


Is there actually any one reason 
why you should ask for one brand of 
travelers checks instead of another = 


Actually there are two! 


|. First National City Travelers Checks have 
thousands more on-the-spot refund points 
than any other travelers check. 


2. And that means chances are you're 
closer to a fast, easy, on-the-spot 
emergency refund withus than with 
any other travelers check. 


Naturally, all leading travelers checks 

are happily accepted at literally millions 

of places... and, every travelers check 

promises you a refund if your checks are 

lost or stolen. Some can even give you an 

emergency refund at certain places. But 

only First National City Travelers Checks 

have over 35,000 authorized on-the-spot 

refund points worldwide . nee oer 
—thousands more than any other eee A! eo aR ara pean ge ce 
travelers check. OS | ae a Lz ANT, 


as ——— rea 
Why waste your precious time? ( Coa eek RST NAT, THC ONAL. SITY | 
Ask for the brand that’s number Sed ens MMAR Cats riten 
one in the number of places where TWENTY 2 
you can get a fast, easy, 
on-the- spot refund. 


Riese 
First National City 
Travelers Checks RARE Rian eed ancl oo 


house, car and life are covered. Why not fully 
Sold at banks and cover your money? With the Covered Money. 
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Savings institutions everywhere. 
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The Perspective Below 


In a positively ostentatious feat of 
celestial détente, the Americans and So- 
viets were scheduled this week to unite 
their Apollo and Soyuz spacecraft 140 
miles up in the cosmos. Their photo- 
graphs looking back will show the eerily 
beautiful blue and white marbled globe, 
but the perspective down on earth 
seemed murky and bitterly troubled. 

As Americans contemplated the at- 
mosphere abroad (see THE WORLD), 
there were especially ominous signs for 
some democratic or formerly democrat- 
ic governments. India, under Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi's state of emer- 
gency, seemed to be slipping into au- 
thoritarianism. Portugal, which not long 
ago gave hopes of becoming a success- 
ful democracy, seemed to be heading to- 
ward a leftist dictatorship. Argentina, 
where the chances of democracy admit- 
tedly had never been strong, seemed on 
the edge of bankruptcy and chaos. 
Though Britain appeared to be making 
some moderate progress in fighting its 
way back from the economic precipice, 
it remained in desperate shape. 

While American and Russian astro- 
nauts were preparing to go through their 
elaborate ballet in space, American and 
Russian diplomats were continuing their 
own interminable dance. Without any 
apparent hindrance from the Soviets, 
the U.S. prodded Israel and Egypt to- 
ward a second-stage agreement in the 
Sinai. As Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer and Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko met in Geneva, there 
seemed new possibilities for agreement 
on nuclear arms limitation. 

But détente, a great hope for the 
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world, is an idea still viewed on both 
sides with skepticism and wariness. Out 
in the neutrality of space, a successful 
Soyuz-Apollo linkage would be an ex- 
traordinary performance, both techni- 
cally and politically. Down here on 
earth, détente is not susceptible to tech- 
nology’s brisk logic—and is a more dif- 
ficult, more complicated business. 


Legislate the Truth? 


Since 1948, a federal law has car- 
ried the threat of five years in prison 
and a $10,000 fine for any citizen who 
“willfully falsifies, conceals or covers 
up” a material fact from any agent of 
the Government. Massachusetts’ Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy wants to make the 
law a two-edged sword: his staff is draft- 
ing a bill to declare it a crime for any 
Government official knowingly to mis- 
lead or lie to the public. 

Under such a law, the State Depart- 
ment spokesman who lied about Fran- 
cis Gary Powers’ U-2 flight over Russia 
in 1960 could presumably have been 
prosecuted. Certainly the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s high-level lying about the 
B-52 bombing of Cambodia would have 
been actionable. Of course, Ted Ken- 
nedy is politician enough not to want to 
apply the law to campaign promises and 
political rhetoric—such a prohibition 
might jail nearly every elected official 
in the nation, depending on how rig- 
orously one defined a “lie.” 

Kennedy’s quixotic bill is an effort 
to legislate virtue—like the Volstead 
Act. The truth bill might lower the gen- 
eral level of mendacity in Washington, 
though the cautionary example of Wa- 
tergate and the Roundhead vigilance 
around the capital these days should be 
warning enough. But if the law were en- 
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acted, could a President bluff another 
power by announcing a course of action 
he had no intention of taking? 

Conceivably, the Kennedy bill 
might render officials even less commu- 
nicative and more secretive, inhibited 
and legalistically subtle, more adept at 
what Carlyle called “the talent of lying 
in a way that cannot be laid hold of.” 
Where virtue and veracity are con- 
cerned, it might be shrewder to make a 
sunny presumption of innocence and 
rely on the American people’s proven 
talent for discerning, sooner or later, 
that they are being lied to. 


Living Longer 

Among the nations that measure av- 
erage life expectancy, America ranks a 
relatively low 17th—behind most of 
Western Europe, Japan, Greece and 
even Bulgaria. Part of the reason is that 
the U.S. is a large, heterogeneous coun- 
try where many people, especially non- 
whites and the rural poor, lack good nu- 
trition and medical care. 

But the statistics are improving. The 
average American life span reached a 
record-high 71.9 years in 1974, up from 
71.3 in 1973. According to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., the expect- 
ed lifetime rose to 68.1 years for men 
and to 75.8 for women—the largest an- 
nual increases in two decades. 

Americans are living longer, in part 
because of a 2% decrease in the death 
rate from heart disease—accounting for 
more than a third of all deaths—and a 
5% decline in the rate from strokes. The 
rate from auto accidents dropped 20% 
last year, largely because of the new and 
sensible 55 m.p.h. speed limit and a de- 
cline in the number of miles driven as a 
result of the gasoline price rise. 
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CITIES 


| THE NATION 


Bucking the Unions and Looking for Cash 


For the mayors of many US. cities 
in this hot summer, the threat of ghetto 
riots is less of a worry than a newer dan- 
ger: bankruptcy. At the annual US. 
Conference of Mayors in Boston last 
week, San Francisco’s Joseph Alioto 
warned some 350 anxious municipal 
chiefs, “The seeds of New York are in 
every American city.” To prevent a bit- 
ter harvest, the mayors called for yet 
more federal aid to augment increasing- 
ly burdensome local taxes. They urged 
Congress to pass President Ford’s pro- 
posal to share $39.8 billion in federal 
revenues with states and cities over the 
next six years. They also endorsed two 
Democratic anti-recession measures. 
One would give $2 billion in federal aid 
to municipalities in which unemploy- 
ment has exceeded 6% for three straight 
months; the other would shovel out $5 
billion for public works. 

But the mayors got no encourage- 
ment on these two measures from the 
Ford Administration. Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Secretary Carla Hills 
and Transportation Secretary William 
Coleman told them to look to their own 
municipal resources. Said Hills: “The 
crisis of the cities will not be solved by 
making their deficits part of a rapidly 
growing federal budget deficit.” Later, 
about 120 mayors met in the White 
House with Ford, who thanked them for 
supporting revenue sharing but did not 
mention their other demands. 

The mayors had no more success 
in finding ways to deal with what some 
of them called a ticking time bomb: 


the growing power and aggressiveness 
of government workers’ unions. Some 
have the power both to paralyze cities 
and to block the re-election of any lo- 
cal officials who dare to defy them. The 
U.S. now has some 12 million state and 
municipal employees—double the num- 
ber in 1960—and about one-third be- 
long to unions. The largest general 
public-employee union, the American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employees (AFSCME), has 700,- 
000 members, from accountants to zoo- 
keepers, and the total is growing by 
1,000 a week. 

Busting Budgets. The unions have 
won spectacular wage gains in recent 
years. Among the higher top-base an- 
nual salaries, which are reached after 
varying years of service and without pro- 
motion: $18,000 for firemen and police- 
men in Chicago, $16,681 for teachers in 
Detroit with only a bachelor’s degree, 
and $15,731 for sanitation men in New 
York. Naturally, people who earn pro- 
motions get more than that. Unions 
have also won pensions that range from 
generous to excessive and threaten to 
bust many a budget in the future. In New 
York, for example, sanitation men hired 
since 1973 can retire after 25 years of 
work, at age 55, on annual pensions of 
$8,448; teachers who now earn up to 
$16,650 annually if they have only a 
bachelor’s degree can leave after 20 
years’ service, at age 55, at half pay. 

Trapped between public demands 
for services and union threats to strike, 
many mayors are under severe pressure 


to capitulate to cries for ever inflating 
wages and fringes. Only seven states per- 
mit some strikes by government work- 
ers, but the workers increasingly ignore 
bans in other states. Their unions staged 
380 strikes last year—and only 15 in 
1958. In the aftermath of the recession, 
the number may increase this year as 
impecunious cities try to restrain wages 
or reduce work forces. Declared Seattle 
Mayor Wes Uhlman: “The issue is who 
is going to manage the cities—the may- 
or or the city employees?” 

On every mayor's mind was the sad 
example of New York, where Mayor 
Abraham Beame had approached the 
current fiscal year with a budget gap that 
he calculated at $641 million. The city 
made up part of the deficit by tax in- 
creases. Beame hopes to eliminate the 
rest by layoffs that are expected to total 
20,000 employees out of a work force of 
338,000. But the unions will hardly tol- 
erate that. Two weeks ago, for exam- 
ple, Beame dismissed nearly 3,000 of the 
city’s 10,600 sanitation men. After a 
wildcat strike, they were rehired, at least 
temporarily (TIME, July 14). Observed 
the New York Times: “New York is 
working for its unionized civil service 
workers, not vice versa. The real power 
in the city is held by the municipal 
unions.” 

Last week, Beame tried to get more 
work out of 100,000 city office and hos- 
pital workers by ending the tradition of 
shortening summer workdays by an 
hour. Outraged, Victor Gotbaum, the lo- 
cal AFSCME leader, said that he would 
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seek to have the mayor's edict over- 
turned through arbitration. 

Across the country, other cities face 
the union squeeze: 

> Cleveland got $9 million in fed- 
eral funds, which saved it from having 
to cut 1,120 city employees to balance 
its budget. But a union representing 
3,600 clerks and other city workers 
threatens to strike next week if the city 
does not sweeten its offer of a 10¢ hour- 
ly pay increase. 

> Detroit already has laid off 2,000 
of its employees and may have to dismiss 
hundreds more to erase a $17.6 million 
deficit. When the city asked 8,000 work- 
ers to forgo paid vacations and sick leave 
as an economy measure, said a shop 
steward, “We told them to shove it.” 

> Los Angeles also is locked in 
sweaty and secret bargaining with its 
unions. Said City Negotiator Eugene 
Kidder: “It’s been a tough slog. This year 
they’re flexing their muscles.” 

> Boston faces a $20 million depart- 
mental deficit, chiefly because of the cost 
of court-ordered school desegregation. 
Even so, to head off a labor confron- 
tation, Mayor Kevin White last week 
agreed to give some 3,500 municipal em- 
ployees an 8% wage increase. 

On the brighter side of the ledger, 
some cities have managed to avoid trou- 
ble. Pittsburgh Mayor Pete Flaherty has 
pared the city’s work force from 7,200 
to 5,400 in five years, partly through at- 
trition. St. Louis’ 13,000 employees wise- 
ly decided to help the city out of its pinch 
by not pushing for wage increases this 
year. 

Union leaders angrily deny that 
their demands are unreasonable. Thun- 
dered Jerry Wurf, the unyielding pres- 
ident of the AFSCME: “Public officials 
play a double-barreled game. They 
promise expansion of services and con- 
traction of taxes. When they can’t de- 
liver, they make us the scapegoats.” In 
fact, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment, union settlements in industry dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year have 
produced wage increases of about 12.5% 
while wage settlements in most cities 
have been averaging about half as much. 

To avoid strikes or outrageous settle- 
ments in the future, both the unions and 
the municipalities might do well to agree 
on arbitration by high-level impartial 
boards. But to be effective, arbitration 
must be binding, which many mayors 
oppose. Argues Lawrence Cohen, may- 
or of St. Paul: “The ability of the munic- 
ipality to pay seems to be the last item to 
be considered in binding arbitration. 
Some feel that the arbitration process is 
equal to flipping a coin.” Unable to set- 
tle among themselves on the means to 
make peace without inflation, the may- 
ors agreed last week only on a watery 
resolution opposing a bill pending in 
Congress that would extend collective- 
bargaining rights to all Government em- 
ployees. But that only sidestepped the 
problem of strike threats, which could 
sour urban life for years. 
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CIA 





A ‘Spy’ in the White House? 


Bombarded by criticism and hound- 
ed by investigations, the CIA is beginning 
to take on some of the characteristics of 
the State Department during the Mc- 
Carthy era in the early 1950s: morale is 
falling, effectiveness is diminishing, re- 
cruiting is becoming tougher, and good 
men are wary of committing their 
thoughts to paper in memos and recom- 
mendations that might come back to 
haunt them some day. Last week the 
pressure on the besieged CIA contin- 
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FORMER NIXON AIDE ALEXANDER BUTTERFIELD 
It helps to have contacts. 


ued with a welter of new accusations. 

The most sensational charge was 
that the CIA had secretly planted its 
agents not only in the Treasury, Com- 
merce and many other departments but 
also in Richard Nixon’s White House. 
What was more, the alleged top agent 
was no file clerk or chauffeur but Alex- 
ander Butterfield, the former presiden- 
tial deputy assistant who did as much as 
anyone to break open the Watergate 
scandal. It was Butterfield who super- 
vised Nixon’s notorious taping system. 
When an aide to the Senate Watergate 
committee casually asked Butterfield in 
July 1973 if conversations had been 
taped in the White House, Butterfield 
forthrightly said yes, and Nixon’s fate 
was sealed. 

The report that Butterfield had been 
a CIA man was persuasively denied by 
many sources, but it started a wave of 
speculation about how high and wide the 
agency had spread its covert operations. 
More basically, it produced a rare 
glimpse into the mysterious workings of 
the CIA and its use of “contact” people in 
Government agencies. 


The story began last week when 
Congressmen Robert Kasten and Ron- 
ald Dellums, members of the House 
committee investigating the CIA, report- 
ed that the agency had planted its own 
operatives in the White House and many 
other arms of Government. Both men 
said that the committee’s staff director, 
A. Searle Field, had reviewed CIA docu- 
ments reporting such plants. The next 
day the agency’s alleged man in the 
White House was named by L. Fletcher 
Prouty, 57, who retired as an Air 
Force colonel in 1963. 

For nine years, while still in 
the Air Force, Prouty was a con- 
tact for the CIA in the Pentagon. 
As such, he had acted as a liai- 
son between the two establish- 
ments. Last week he said he had 
learned in 1971 that the CIA’s 
contact in the White House was 
Butterfield. At the time, Prouty 
was looking for access to the 
White House to get help for a 
project involving U.S. prisoners 
of war in Viet Nam. His CIA con- 
nections referred him to Howard 
Hunt, the convicted Watergate 
burglar and a longtime CIA 
agent. “If you're a Rotarian,” ex- 
plains Prouty, “you go to a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club.” The old 
school tie worked. Prouty said 
that Hunt, who was working for 
a CIA front company, told him, 
“My contact is Butterfield. 
There'll be no problem with it. 
Give me a week or so.” Soon af- 
ter, said Prouty, the White 
House began to help. 

Still, Prouty did not go so far 
as to call Butterfield a CIA “spy” in the 
White House. Indeed, from what Prouty 
said, Butterfield was performing only the 
traditional role of contact in Washing- 
ton—acting as a go-between. The CIA, 
like most federal departments, relies 
heavily on contact men in other agencies 
to look out for its interests. 

Prouty cited his own experience as 
a contact man. At the beginning of 
1960, the CIA wanted to fly two Cubans 
into Cuba in the hope that they might as- 
sassinate Fidel Castro. As a contact in 
the Pentagon, Prouty was approached 
by the CIA to see that the plan worked 
smoothly. Said he: “I set it all up, made 
sure some [U.S.] fighter plane didn’t 
shoot us down.” 

Vicious Nonsense. It was long ru- 
mored in Washington that Butterfield 
had been the “CIA man” in the White 
House and that the relationship was 
known to Nixon. As a contact, Butter- 
field would have routinely handled re- 
quests from the CIA. That certainly did 
not make him an “agent.” CIA Director 
William Colby angrily maintained that 
the claim that the agency had infiltrated 
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the White House was “outrageous, vi- 
cious nonsense.” Without clearing But- 
terfield unequivocally, the White House 
declared that as far as it knew, no pres- 
idential aide had ever acted as “a secret 
CIA agent.” 

The CIA may not have “infiltrated” 
the White House, as charged, but the 
bothersome question remained of just 
when a contact man becomes so loyal to 
the agency that in effect he turns into its 
agent. As time goes on, the congressional 
committees investigating the CIA will 
want to know more about the agency’s 
invisible web of influence that stretches 
throughout Washington. The CIA’s or- 
deal has a long, long way to go. 


No One Told Them 


If there is a family in the U.S. witha 
just grievance against the CIA, it is the 
Olsons of Frederick, Md. The widowed 
mother, her married daughter and two 
grown sons felt compelled last week to 
call a press conference in the backyard 
of the mother’s rural home to talk about 
what they had endured. They wanted 
everyone to know how an agency of their 
Government had driven Frank R. Olson 
—the man they knew as husband and fa- 
ther—to commit suicide, and then left 
them for 22 years to wonder why. 

In 1953 Olson was a civilian bio- 
chemist employed by the Army at Fort 
Detrick, Md., the Army’s supremely se- 
cret biological-warfare center, which 
was closed in 1971. Olson was working 
on a highly classified project for the CIA, 
which was interested in learning about 
the effects of new and powerful drugs 
that its agents conceivably could use—or 
have used on them. After spending a 
five-day period away from home en- 
gaged in the research, Olson returned in 
a state of unusual agitation. His wife was 
baffled and then alarmed by his moods 
of self-doubt and self-recrimination. He 
said nothing about what was bothering 
him, a fact that his wife attributed to the 
secrecy of his work. By Sunday he said 
that he had decided to quit his job. 

The next day Olson seemed to get 
better, but on Tuesday morning he re- 
turned from work at 10 o’clock to tell his 
stunned wife that he had been advised to 
see a New York City psychiatrist—his 
colleagues feared he might have become 
a menace to her. Mrs. Olson accompa- 
nied her husband to the airport. She 
never saw him again. 

Psychosis Delusions. Olson was 
taken to New York by two men, Army 
Colonel Vincent Ruwet, a colleague at 
Fort Detrick, and a man named Robert 
Lashbrook, who the Olson family later 
said they believed was a CIA agent. A 
psychiatric examination of Olson was 
conducted by Dr. Harold Abramson, 
now 75, who had done pioneering work 
on LSD. Abramson found that Olson was 
suffering from “severe psychosis and de- 
lusions,” and recommended that he 
enter a sanitarium. 

Olson returned to Washington with 
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THE FAMILY: LISA, NILS, ERIC & MRS. OLSON 


the intention of spending Thanksgiving 
with his family, but was so upset that he 
went back to New York without ever 
seeing them. This time, according to a 
New York City police report, he regis- 
tered at the Statler Hotel along with 
Robert Lashbrook and went to Room 
1018A. At 3:20 a.m., the police said, 
Lashbrook was awakened by the crash 
of shattering glass. The window on the 
Seventh Avenue side was broken, and 
Olson’s body was ten stories below. 

The CIA told Mrs. Olson—vaguely 
and unconvincingly—that the death of 
her husband was somehow related to his 
work. No one would say what had actu- 
ally happened. He was 43. 

Unknown Fear. At the time, Eric 
Olson was nine, Nils was five and Lisa 
seven. Their mother conveyed to them 
her feeling that their father must have 
killed himself in a state of panic brought 
on by some fear that she did not know. 
The children tried to conceal the fact 
that their father had committed suicide. 
Nils would say that he had died “from a 
concussion,” and Lisa told people that 
he had died in “an accident.” 

The Olson family remained baffled 
and burdened by the death until last 
month, when the Rockefeller commis- 
sion issued its report on the CIA. In 
Chapter 16 it revealed that the CIA in the 
late 1940s began studying drugs that 
change behavior, and tests were made 
on unsuspecting subjects; the practice 
was not stopped until 1963. The report 
referred to an incident in 1953: “LSD was 
administered to an employee of the De- 
partment of the Army without his 
knowledge while he was attending a 
meeting with CIA personnel working on 
the drug project.” CIA agents had slipped 
the LSD into an after-dinner 
drink; 20 minutes later the 
subject was informed he had 
been drugged. LSD influences 
different people in varying 
ways. In this case, the man 
developed serious side effects. 
The Rockefeller report went 
on to tell how he had been 
taken to New York City for 
psychiatric treatment and 
had jumped from a tenth- 
floor window. The CIA had 
simply reprimanded the two 
men who were responsible for 
administering the LSD. 

After the report was re- 
leased, the CIA still made no 
comment, but the Rockefel- 
ler commission's staff ac- 
knowledged that the man the 
agency had used as a guinea 
pig for LSD was, of course, 
Frank Olson. 

Eric Olson is now 30 and 
a graduate student in clinical 
psychology at Harvard. He 
said last week that the family 
plans to sue the CIA on charg- 
es of causing wrongful death: 
“We know it’s going to be in 
the millions, but we don’t 
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know just how much.” When he had 
learned the truth about his father’s 
death, said Olson, “I felt a great sense of 
relief. I knew it was a CIA atrocity, not a 
suicide. It meant that we didn’t have to 
live with that mysterious burden any 
longer.” 

Alice Olson, 59, a counselor for a 
mental health association, said that at 
first she also was greatly relieved. 
“Then,” she said, “a feeling of over- 
whelming grief set in. Now I’m ina state 
of anger over the useless loss of life. It’s 
justifiable anger. Sometimes I don’t even 
know how angry I am.” 

Why had the CIA never told her the 
truth, not even to this day? “I have no 
idea,” she answered. “I can’t explain an 
agency that won't account for its actions. 
I guess they just felt it might go unno- 
ticed if they didn’t say anything.” The 
more agonizing, unanswerable question: 
How many other people have been un- 
knowingly victimized by the CIA? 
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REFUGEES 


Blunders, Breakdowns—and Action 


“I don’t know how I got here,” 
said the elderly Vietnamese with the 
straggly Ho Chi Minh beard. “When 
my wife and I were evacuated from 
the Central Highlands, we thought we 
were going to Saigon. Instead, we end- 
ed up in America. It seems like a nice 
place, but what would an old man like 
me do here?” 

The old man was standing on the 
hot tarmac of the El Toro Marine Air 
Station at Santa Ana, Calif., along with 
49 other Vietnamese—all waiting to 
board the C-141 Starlifter that would 
take them to Guam, the first leg of their 
journey back home. They were among 
the 2,500 refugees who have petitioned 
to be flown back to Viet Nam by the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
(1,200 have already left), Most of them, 
especially the single men, are returning 
because they want to be reunited with 
their families. But increasingly, those 
who seek repatriation reflect an unfor- 
tunate fact about the American refugee 
resettlement program: it has been so ex- 
cruciatingly slow and inefficient that it 
has left some refugees, if not eager to re- 
turn to Viet Nam, at least demoralized 
about their prospects in the US. 

Finding Helpers. Authorities 
have steadily pushed back their target 
date for resettling all the refugees. First 
it was July 1, then Aug. l—and now 
Nov. 1. Skeptics doubt that the pro- 
gram can be completed before next 
spring. About 48,000 refugees—more 
than one-third of the total—have been 
“out-processed” to homes. Meanwhile, 
62,000 still languish in four refugee 
camps in the US., and 18,000 have 
not yet left way stations on Guam and 
Wake Island. 

The most acute difficulty is finding 
reliable sponsors. This is the job of nine 


voluntary agencies (four religious and 
five secular), which have offices at each 
of the camps. Lately they have tried to 
find group sponsorship within commu- 
nities and churches. For example, the 
Lutheran voluntary agency asked 110 
of its congregations in California to take 
on at least one Vietnamese family; so 
far, 90 have agreed to do so. Elsewhere, 
the drives have not gone as well. Says 
Richard D. Stahlke, head of the Luther- 
an refugee program in Arizona: “We've 
all been hearing the same objections 
from potential sponsors—the economic 
situation and the fear of overtaxing 
congregations.” 

Another obstacle: many aspiring in- 
dividual sponsors are regarded by the 
voluntary agencies as unqualified to take 
responsibility for a refugee family. The 
Interagency Task Force for Indochina 
Refugees in Washington has been 
screening 22,000 inquiries received 
through its toll-free phone lines. “I'd be 
very pleased if 5,000 sponsors resulted 
from those inquiries,” says Joseph Bat- 
taglia, head of the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference office at California's Camp Pen- 
dleton. Explains Stahlke: “We're getting 
a lot of screwballs who are more inter- 
ested in their own purposes than in the 
refugees. Some seek cheap labor; others 
want companionship.” A Californian, 
44, wrote in for a wife with these spec- 
ifications: “God-fearing, no dirty back- 
ground, knows how to speak English, 
height 5 ft. 3, age 21-25.” 

Earlier, some sponsors were accept- 
ed with the most cursory of investi- 
gations, often afler nothing more than 
a telephone interview. The result: a 
number of “breakdowns,” in which 
sponsors have not fulfilled their com- 
mitment to provide for the refugees until 
they can fend for themselves. There 
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CELEBRATING JULY 4 IN CAMP 
Where are the sponsors? 


have been a few sordid instances of out- 
right exploitation or abuse—in Florida, 
one woman was assaulted by her male 
sponsor. In most breakdowns, however, 
the sponsors simply lack resources to 
support the refugees. 

Menial Jobs. Some of the refugees 
have become so lonely for Vietnamese 
company that they have sought to re- 
turn to the camps. Others, especially 
those who enjoyed upper-class status in 
Viet Nam, have been unwilling to take 
menial jobs. A senior official of a vol- 
unteer agency reports that several ref- 
ugees refused a position as night clerk 
in a hotel in Buffalo, partly because of 
the job’s nature and partly because of 
the city’s frigid winters. Says the offi- 
cial: “Not all of these people realize that, 
like other refugee groups in our history, 
they must start at the bottom, then move 
around later.” : 

Yet it would be premature to judge 
the resettlement program a failure. The 
director of the Interagency Task Force, 
Julia Vadala Taft, concedes that the pro- 
gram has been beset by problems but is 
still “pleased at the progress that has 
been made so far.” The vast majority of 
placements have been successful, she ar- 
gues, while the small number of “spon- 
sor-refugee mismatches” is no more 
than should be expected in a program 
“of this size and complexity.” 

At Florida’s Eglin Air Force Base, 
by far the smallest of the camps with 
only 5,000 refugees, there has been only 
a 2% breakdown rate, and officials pre- 
dict that out-processing will be virtual- 
ly completed by Oct. 1. This is in part 
because of Eglin’s small size but also be- 
cause it has had very good relations with 
nearby communities. Surprisingly, the 
camp’s many semiliterate fishermen 
have been among the fastest to find 
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Coal. A relic of y ? Or our 
fuel for today and tomorrow? Rea- 
son will support either view. 


Some people link coal to the past. 
To a yesterday of smoke-filled air, 
soot, dirty streams, ashes. The black- 
ened, hollow-eyed faces of miners. 
Coal, at the century’s turn was a dirty 
fuel. That’s one reason why oil and 
gas took its place. In 1910 coal 
provided 90% of our energy. Today 
only 18%. 


Many believe our oil and gas will be 
gone early in the next century. True, 
they say, there are great reserves. Oil 
shale. Tar sands. But present extrac- 
tion methods require huge amounts 
of capital and tremendous volumes 
of water. That, plus environmental 
protection requirements, limit our 
ability to meet oil needs from these 
sources. Other energy sources seem 
equally undeveloped and far away in 
time. Time may be running out. 


What can we do? We need oil and gas. 
Not only for fuel, but for petro- 
chemicals, pesticides, plastics, rubber 
products. But the plain fact is our 
supplies won't last forever 


Fortunately, we do have an alterna- 
tive fuel: coal. Coal is abundant. 
Quickly available. And we have the 
technology to mine and convert it at 
acceptable economic and environ- 
mental cost. And it’s versatile. Coal 
can supply us with chemicals for in 
dustry and fuels for transportation. 
Much the same as oil and gas 


Coal is not only a basic fuel, but it 
can buy time to develop additional 
energy sources and do the neces- 
sary research to perfect nuclear 
technology 

Caterpillar products are used in most 
energy industries. They power drill 
rigs and pump oil, mine coal and 
atomic fuels. They reclaim land and 
prepare power sites. We also share 
America’s concern over availability 
of ample gy at affordable eco- 
nomic and environmental cost. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 
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jobs. Says James Chandler, a State De- 
partment liaison officer at Eglin: “I 
thought the fishermen would be the 
hardest group to place, but there is a de- 
mand for them all the way from Flor- 
ida to Texas.”” Last week 25 fishermen 
and their families flew to Port Isabel, 
Texas, where Isbell Seafood, Inc. will 
put them on its 21 shrimp boats. 
Leaders of the resettlement program 
are confident that eventually sponsors 
will be found for all the Vietnamese and 
that they will adjust as well as the Cu- 
bans, the Hungarians and other earlier 


refugee waves. Donald MacDonald, a 
State Department officer at Fort Chaf- 
fee, Ark., claims that there is a waiting 
list of potential sponsors but that the 
staffs of the volunteer agencies are too 
small to handle all the work. Says he: 
“If we could double those staffs, we could 
double the number of placements.” 

Fast action is needed. At the ref- 
ugee center in Indiantown Gap, Pa., all 
the refugees must be moved out by ear- 
ly fall: the camp is not winterized. 
Though the other camps are located in 
warm climates, further delay can only 





BEFORE PLUNGING INTO THE ‘76 RACE, THE PRESIDENT DIVES INTO NEW WHITE HOUSE POOL 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Candidate Ford: Quiet But Eager 


Betty Ford was a bit miffed that she 
had not been invited. So were several 
dozen irate reporters. There was not 
even live television or radio coverage of 
one of the most muted—and one of the 
earliest—declarations by a US. Presi- 
dent that he was an active, eager can- 
didate to retain his office. But Gerald 
Ford wanted to play it that way, con- 
veying the image of just plain Jerry, hard 
at work and determined. Seated at his 
desk in the Oval Office, backed by four 
campaign aides, he read a brief, low- 
key statement in a firm, confident voice. 
Said the President: “I intend to conduct 
an open and aboveboard campaign” —a 
pledge that would have seemed super- 
fluous in any but a post-Nixon period. 

Resting Right. The early an- 
nouncement was impelled by Ford's de- 
sire to secure massive small campaign 
donations and thus qualify for the $5 
million in federal matching funds allot- 
ted each candidate during the presiden- 
tial primary campaign under the new 
election-funding laws. The timing also 
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had another basic intent: to discourage 
any incipient challenge from the Repub- 
licans’ restive right wing. 

Ford’s announcement coincided 
with fresh reports that former California 
Governor Ronald Reagan intends to 
mount such a drive. Reagan’s conser- 
vative supporters announced formation 
of-a committee to seek his nomination 
Headed by Lyn Nofziger, a former Rea- 
gan aide and adviser to President Nixon, 
the group clearly had Reagan's bless- 
ing. This did not mean that he had de- 
cided to run; it appeared more likely that 
he wanted to encourage his supporters 
and be ready to move later this year. 

Close aides to Ford expect that Rea- 
gan will decide to stay out of the race 
once he assesses the President’s grow- 
ing popular support. But Ford himself 
is less certain. A group of California po- 
litical pros, including a Reagan lieuten- 
ant, came away from a recent meeting 
with Ford carrying the impression that 
the President expects the former Gov- 
ernor to make a determined bid even if 
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demoralize the homeless Vietnamese 
As TIME Correspondent Marcia Gauger 
reports from Indiantown Gap: “So far. 
despite the delays, the overcrowded con- 
ditions and the lack of privacy, most of 
the refugees remain unfailingly optimis- 
tic, if uncertain, about the future. They 
have a great dignity that must help them 
to endure the degrading circumstances 
of living in camps on handouts. For a 
people as proud and resourceful as they 
have proved to be, this must be a frus- 
tration that, if it continues, could be- 
come insupportable.” 


BRACK——BLACK STAR 





the odds look heavy against him. In their 
view, Ford is determined to crush Rea- 
gan by rounding up delegates early and 
dealing roughly with Reagan supporters 
Told by the California group that some 
Reagan aides had been “insulted” by 
their lack of patronage influence with 
the Ford Administration, the President 
sounded unworried about such unrest 
among Reagan aides. Calmly puffing on 
his pipe, he observed that he had been 
a conservative Republican long before 
Reagan became one. Reagan was still 
playing second-banana roles in grade- 
B movies when Ford began pushing con- 
servative principles, a Ford intimate ex- 
plained unkindly. 

No Team. The Ford campaign team 
is taking public steps to counter the Rea- 
gan threat. Howard H. (“Bo”) Callaway, 
the shirtsleeved director of Ford’s cam- 
paign and former Secretary of the Army 
under Nixon, told reporters bluntly that 
Ford is seeking the nomination solely 
on his own and distinctly apart from his 
Vice President, Nelson Rockefeller 
“The President appointed Rockefeller, 
he’s proud of Rockefeller—but it’s not 
a team,” Callaway said. He noted that 
“a lot of Reagan people are not sup- 
porters of Rockefeller,” and he did not 
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want to discourage them from backing 
Ford. Rocky diplomatically pointed out 
the obvious—that a Vice President does 
not campaign for renomination; his fate 
lies with the whim of the presidential 
candidate. 

Callaway was frank in other ways. 
He said he intended to watch every le- 
gal technicality in the Ford fund rais- 
ing and campaigning because “I have 
never yearned to spend two years in Al- 
lenwood,”” a pointed reference to the 
Pennsylvania prison where some Nix- 
on re-election campaign aides served 
sentences for various Watergate-related 
crimes. 

The other Ford campaign offi- 
cials who attended his announcement 
ceremony have reputations for openness 
and honesty. The finance chairman is 
David Packard, former Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense under Nixon and a mul- 
timillionaire California industrialist 


(Hewlett-Packard Co.). The treasurer is 
Robert C. Moot, Defense Department 
comptroller in the Nixon Administra- 
tion. Moot said jokingly that his job will 
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JACK FORD ABOARD AIR FORCE ONE 





The young aide to the President does 
not hesitate to quarrel with the Chief 
Executive when their views on the en- 
vironment clash. “He’s on pretty thin 
ice sometimes,” says Jack Ford, 23, the 
ardent skier and mountain climber. “But 
I guess I’m too critical.” 

The President’s robustly handsome 
second eldest son is undergoing an in- 
troductory crash course in policymaking 
at the White House, where he took up 
residence in the family quarters last 
month. Beginning this week with a trip 
to California, Jack will start to work 





















be to watch Callaway and Packard and 
“keep ‘em both honest.” The chairman 
of Ford’s campaign advisory committee, 
Dean Burch, a former Nixon aide and 
political counsel to Republican Senator 
Barry Goldwater, noted that his eyes 
will be pointed in a different direction: 
“I'm going to take a long, hard look at 
that Reagan committee,” meaning at 
the group’s observance of campaign 
laws. Already some friction has devel- 
oped among presidential aides wanting 
control of the campaign. Callaway has 
been told to report to Donald Rums- 
feld, Ford’s White House chief of staff, 
rather than to Presidential Counsellor 
Robert Hartmann, whose duties have 
included political matters. Hartmann 
aides are seething. 

In Tune. Ford has already indicated 
some of the issues on which he expects 
to run. He will stress the rebirth of con- 
fidence in the presidency, his advocacy 
of a strong national! defense and his new 
efforts to combat street crime. Probably 
most important, he will call for an end 
to the excesses of big Government, a cru- 


Young Critic in Residence 


on the hustings as a full-time cam- 
paign aide. Among other duties, Jack 
will help line up delegates pledged to 
his father, probably concentrating on 
young newcomers to convention politics. 
The question of a salary is still a mi- 
nor economic issue in the simon-pure 
campaign that Ford is determined to 
run. “I'll work from now until the elec- 
tion—if I last,” he told TIME Corre- 
spondent Bonnie Angelo. But he con- 
cedes that the more he sees of politics 
the less he wants to get into it as a full- 
time career, though he calls himself 
“by far the most politicized” of the 
four Ford children. 
s 

Jack sits in on meetings of the White 
House senior staff, attends conferences 
with congressional groups, and joins 
smaller sessions with his father and one 
or two key advisers. He listens intently, 
sometimes takes notes, but never speaks 
out. Of the White House staff, he says: 
“T know who the charmers are—and the 
hard-asses too.” Chief of Staff Donald 
Rumsfeld has instructed Jack about the 
many steps that go into White House de- 
cision making. Alan Greenspan, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, has given him brisk tutorials on 
the state of the economy, talks that Jack 
has particularly relished. 

The issue that most excites him is 
the environment. With a BS. in forest- 
ry from Utah State and a three-month 
stint behind him as a ranger in Yellow- 
stone National Park, Jack speaks force- 
fully and knowledgeably on environ- 
mental issues. But he does so mostly in 
private with the President. Of Dad’s veto 
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sade against bureaucratic delay and 
overregulation of business, big and 
small. (Ford last week called in the 
heads of the regulatory agencies and 
urged them to cut away as much red 
tape and limitations on private enter- 
prise as they could.) At week’s end Ford 
traveled to Illinois and Michigan, try- 
ing out these incipient campaign chords. 
Again and again, he drew enthusiastic 
applause with variants on recent catch 
lines: “A Government big enough to give 
you everything you want is a Govern- 
ment big enough to take from you ev- 
erything you have.” And “We will cut 
out this unnecessary red tape now plagu- 
ing our citizens. After all, Government 
was intended to help us in the pursuit 
of happiness—not to set up obstacles.” 

It is Ford’s deep belief, buttressed 
by his private polls, that he is in tune 
with a new national mood of conserva- 
tism. If the economy recovers as expect- 
ed, and no foreign crisis intervenes, he 
will be an elusive target for all those 
yearning Democrats who have an- 
nounced their own candidacy. 






of the strip-mining bill that would have 
placed tough restrictions on mining 
companies, Jack says only: “He took a 
little different approach to it than I did.” 

At day’s end father and son often 
settle down in the private study off the 
Oval Office and discuss everything from 
matters of state to whether or not to 
breed the family’s female golden retriev- 
er, Liberty. (The decision: the dog has 
been flown to Oregon to be bred with a 
record-holding stud.) Properly minimiz- 
ing his influence, Jack sums up his role 
with typical Ford realism and restraint: 
“All I can do is open up ideas to him, 
and maybe have an effect that way.” 

Jack is in a better position to do just 
that in part because he is the only one 
of the children living with the President 
just now. Brother Michael, 25, who is 
working toward his doctorate in theol- 
ogy, lives with his wife Gayle in Essex, 
Mass.; Brother Steve, 19, is studying griz- 
zly bears in the West before entering 
Utah State this fall. . 

Living at the White House has its 
advantages. For instance, Bianca Jag- 
ger dropped by recently for a casual visit 
with Jack and to have a look at the place. 
But Jack would like to find an apart- 
ment of his own in Washington because 
“I just do not like living in the White 
House. You're almost not allowed to 
hurt yourself, to make mistakes.” But 
he hesitates to move out because Sister 
Susan, 18, is away for several weeks, in- 
terning as a staff photographer on the 
Topeka State Journal and Daily oF 
ital. Says Jack of his parents: “I ha 
never realized until they called me [at 
school] one Saturday night recently. I 
could tell that the loneliness of this house 
overwhelmed them. They needed some- 
body to talk to.” 
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My father says people my age 
need an encyclopedia they can 
really use. 

So he bought me World Book. 
He says it’s just what a student 
needs, because it’s easy to under- 
stand, and interesting enough to 
keep your attention 


Well, it keeps my father’s 
attention, too. Now he says it’s 
just what a busy adult needs, 
because it’s so interesting and 
easy to use. 

They say World Book is for 

young people. But I guess 
grown-ups need an encyclopedia 
they can really use, too. 


World Book. 
The Used Encyclopedia. 


T World Book/ Box 3311/Chicago, Illinois 60654 


| Please have a representative contact me regarding 
| World Book. No obligation, of course 


I would like a free color brochure describing the 1975 edition of 
World Book 
I am interested in purchasing World Book 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


Phone Number 

The 22-volume World Book Encyclopedia in the Renaissance bind 
ing just $289.00 plus tax, delivered (slightly higher in Canada) 
Other bindings and convenient monthly payment plan available 
070-75-07-WB TIME 
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I thought 
about all P’d read 
and said to myself, 
either quit 
or smoke 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Cal and the New Conservatism 


Calvin Coolidge, the champion of small spending and small Government, is the 
warmed-over toast of Washington’s summer season. At dinner parties, his pithy say- 
ings (“The business of America is business”) are served up as wisdom for this time. 
Around July 4, television and newspaper commentators noted rather affectionately 
that it was Cal’s birthday (1872) and we might well take a lesson from his penny- 
pinching. That is quite a comeback for a man whose previous pinnacle of acclaim 
came when Writer Dorothy Parker, on being told he was dead, asked: “How can 
they tell?” 

What brings Coolidge to mind on these hot days is the rhetoric echoing in the 
White House, the Congress, state capitals and city halls. In more ways than one, it 
* hasa “Calvinistic” ring. Many of the most enthusiastic practitioners of the new par- 
simony are what we used to call liberals. California’s Governor Jerry Brown is, like 
Coolidge, applauded for his verbal brevity and his fiscal austerity; Brown deprived 
state employees of their government-issue briefcases (to cut both expenses and pa- 
perwork) and suggested that the University of California administrators take pay 
cuts. Illinois’ Governor Dan Walker notes with pride that he has trimmed the state 
payroll by 5,000, and his big pitch is on the need to live within one’s means. Mas- 
sachusetts’ Governor Michael Dukakis rides the trolley-subway to work and has a 
vegetable garden in his front yard to help combat inflation; he has also impounded 
funds, slashed programs and suggested that anybody on welfare who is able to work 
had better get busy. All three of these men 
ran for office as Democrats and liberals: 


liberals to grope their way down the unfa- 
miliar path of restraint. But the trip may not 
be just temporary. President Ford’s popu- 
larity is rising in part because he vetoed bills 
that were perceived by the people as con- 
gressional grab bags. New York City is 
viewed in Washington as a classic example 
of ambitious social spending gone too far, of 
a liberal-dominated polity gorging itself on 
promises that could not be fulfilled. More 
broadly, that organ of liberal theory the 
New Republic warned in an editorial that 
the growing “fear of big government, inter- 
vening government” could undermine all 
traditional liberal goals. Even on the soft 
ground of college campuses, a rousing de- 
nunciation of the Government as a vague, 
overbearing menace brings many kids to 
their feet the way a Viet Cong flag used to. 

To conservatives, the spectacle of liber- 
als scrambling onto the high, flinty ground 
of frugality is more than just amusing. “They are catching up with the country,” says 
Conservative Columnist George Will, who did his bit to elevate the public conscious- 
ness of the Coolidge era by noting that under Cal, ice cream production in the Unit- 
ed States went up 45%. 

A few critics on both the right and left have long-sustained doubts about “throw- 
ing money” at problems, as epitomized in parts of Lyndon Johnson's massive Great 
Society. Even Richard Goodwin, L.B.J.’s intellectual, observed recently that Gov- 
ernment departments could no longer cope in the real world because they had never 
been forced to survive within the free enterprise system. 

Joseph Califano, who confected much of Johnson's domestic legislation, sees as 
the fundamental change that the great American economic pie has, temporarily at 
least, ceased growing. Almost every year since World War II, the economy expand- 
ed prodigiously, and there seemed to be enough for everyone. But alas, says Califano, 
in a slow-growing economy, this country faces the prospect of satisfying new de- 
mands from one segment of society by taking away from others. That is terribly close 
to redistributing the wealth, something that the champions of liberal spending have 
talked about but never faced before in such stark reality. A lot of them are now find- 
ing cuts in Government more appealing than raises in taxes. 

The political debate of the 1976 election will center on whether the Government 
should shoulder yet more of the burdens or should concentrate on enlarging indi- 
vidual responsibilities. Jerry Ford has no doubts about his side in the debate. He 
sounds as if he had found an old Coolidge text in a White House closet. “What we 
need in this country is not a New Deal but a fresh start. What we need is not more 
federal control, but the adventure of personal achievement . . .” 





PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 
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The recession forced many traditional » 









FOREIGN RELATIONS 





Advance and Retreat 


In its clash with Congress over the 
conduct of foreign policy, the Ford Ad- 
ministration has achieved one tentative 
advance and suffered one major setback. 

TURKEY. The Administration’s drive 
to resume U.S. military sales to Turkey, 
backed in the Senate by a one-vote mar- 
gin last May, picked up momentum in 
the House. This came after Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger pleaded his case 
to 125 members over cocktails and Pres- 
ident Ford discussed the matter with 140 
Representatives at breakfast. Ford en- 
dorsed a compromise bill offered by 
Pennsylvania Democrat Thomas E. 
Morgan. Rather than full resumption of 
aid, as Kissinger urged, the bill would 
allow Turkey to receive $51 million 
worth of military equipment for which 
it has already paid, and buy another 
$133 million worth of arms. Ford, in re- 
turn, would have to report to Congress 
every 60 days on the progress in achiev- 
ing a settlement between Greece and 
Turkey over Cyprus. 

Ford called the compromise “a fair 
and equitable solution,” but anti-aid, 
pro-Greece Congressmen remained bit- 
terly opposed. Indiana Democrat John 
Brademas charged that approval by the 
House would amount to “capitulating to 
a form of blackmail of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.” Turkey has threatened to 
close U.S. military bases if aid is not re- 
sumed this week. The Administration 
insisted that lifting the embargo is the 
only way to create a negotiating climate 
in which the U.S. can help achieve a Cy- 
prus settlement. Turkey has indicated 
that it will not enter serious negotiations 
so long as it is under pressure from the 
U.S. on arms aid. 

The chances for House approval of 
the compromise look good, though the 
vote, expected next week, may be close. 
Even so, the U.S. could lose some of its 
two dozen Turkey bases. 

PANAMA. Kissinger has long urged 
that the US. give up absolute control of 
the Panama Canal and the ten-mile- 
wide Canal Zone, a quasi-U.S. colony 
created under a 1903 treaty. But a flag- 
waving lobby in Congress has stubborn- 
ly opposed renegotiation of the 19th cen- 
tury-style arrangement. Two weeks ago, 
in a move that shocked the Adminis- 
tration as unprecedented and possibly 
unconstitutional, the House voted to 
withhold any appropriations to pay for 
negotiations. 

The Administration hopes the Sen- 
ate will kill the measure; if it does not, 
a veto is likely. But one-third of the Sen- 
ate has endorsed a resolution opposing 
changes in the Panama treaty. Since the 
Senate has to approve all treaties by a 
two-thirds majority, the Administration 
faces hard times in advancing toward 
what Kissinger described to the Pana- 
manians as “a new and more modern re- 
lationship between our two countries.” 
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DESTROYED EGYPTIAN ARMOR IN MITLA PASS 
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GROMYKO WELCOMES KISSINGER TO SOVIET EMBASSY IN GENEVA 


Close to the Call in a Giant Poker Game 


Nine months of laborious negotia- 
tions over a second-stage disengagement 
in Sinai have taught Egypt, Israel and 
USS. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
one lesson. Gone is the euphoric mood 
of “guarded optimism” that surrounded 
negotiations at the outset and fathered 
fruitless hopes that a settlement was im- 
minent. Last week as the talks inten- 
sified once again, the participants took 
extraordinary pains to deny rumors that 
the deal so long hoped for had been 
reached. 

In Alexandria, after a visit to the 
summer home of Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat, Editor William Randolph 
Hearst Jr. and Correspondent Kings- 
bury Smith reported Sadat as saying that 
“the basic terms for a Sinai settlement 
have been worked out.” Egyptian offi- 
cials quickly declared that Sadat had 
been misquoted, and the offending sen- 
tence did not appear in local accounts 
of the Hearst interview. Kissinger, as he 
left Washington for a European trip that 
included talks with Israeli Premier Yi- 
tzhak Rabin, maintained that “we are 
not anywhere near the point of agree- 
ment.” Rabin, en route to West Ger- 
many on an official visit (see following 
story), cautioned strongly against spec- 
ulation. “There are no deadlines, no dra- 
matic events,” he said. 

One Key Fact. All three principals, 
however, would probably agree on one 
key fact: the Sinai talks were indeed clos- 
er to a make-or-break point than ever 
before. Both Egypt and Israel were anx- 
ious to reach an accord, although even 
small details in dispute could stall any 
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agreement. But with two weeks remain- 
ing before the expiration of the latest 
mandate for United Nations peace- 
keeping troops in Sinai, there was still 
time for additional “clarification”—or 
for more hands to be played in what 
one Israeli diplomat called “a giant po- 
ker game with stupendous stakes.” 

The biggest problem outstanding, as 
Rabin and Kissinger met at week’s end 
at Schloss Gymnich, a guesthouse out- 
side Bonn where Rabin had been in- 
stalled by his West German hosts, was 
control of the Sinai passes. Egypt has in- 
sisted all along that Israel must com- 
pletely withdraw from the Mitla and 
Giddi passes (see map), the most stra- 
tegic points on the peninsula. Israel has 
similarly insisted, for internal politics as 
much as for anything else, that its de- 
fense requires a military presence in the 
passes, Jerusalem suggested a partial 
pullout and electronic surveillance on ei- 
ther side, a proposal Sadat rejected. The 
agreement being hammered out last 
week would allow Israeli troops to re- 
main in brigade strength on the eastern 
rim of the passes; thus both sides could 
argue that their conditions had been 
met. At issue was where on the slopes 
of the passes the Solomonic lines should 
be drawn between the Israeli brigades 
and the U.N. forces that would hold the 
passes as a demilitarized zone. 

Other points had been largely set- 
tled during President Ford’s summit 
talks with Sadat at Salzburg, the Ford- 
Rabin meeting last month, and a series 
of exchanges between Kissinger and Ra- 
bin that have been under way since then, 


with Israeli Ambassador Simcha Dinitz 
as the somewhat fatigued courier. These 
points include: 

TIMING. Israel had insisted on a 
long-term, step-by-step agreement, ide- 
ally eight years, minimally three. Sadat 
held out for short-term extensions of the 
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Marshall Rockford took an ad to test the 
car stereo market and got what he asked for. 


Marshall has a lot to smile about. 

After thirty years in the auto glass business, 
his dad was awful skeptical about adding 
car stereos. So Marshall convinced him to 
take a Yellow Pages ad just to feel things out. 
It was a small investment, but the response 
was unbelievable. Within a year, 


yellow pages 


they’d matched their auto glass volume 

with car stereos. And built a new business. 
The fact is, the Yellow Pages works. And it 
could mean something new for your 

business. Just ask Marshall Rockfo 

Utica, New York. It’s like market research 
for the little guy. 





Fiow many minutes 
inacocktail hour? 





When most Americans entertain at home, serving 
drinks before dinner is a gracious custom. But an 
invitation to dinner at seven should not mean cocktails 
until ten. 

Common sense in this respect is a mark of the con- 
siderate host. 

And just as he has enough alcohol beverages on hand 
for guests who drink, he has a variety of soft drinks for 
those who don’t. 

We, the makers and sellers of distilled spirits, hope 
that you show as much care in using our products as 
we do in making them. 

If you choose to drink, drink responsibly. 


DISTILLED SPIRITS COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES 
1300 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 20004 








U.N. mandate, which came into being 
with the first-stage disengagement 
agreement after the October war. At 
Salzburg he was persuaded by Ford to 
accept a series of one-year extensions 
that add up to three years. 

THE OILFIELDS. Besides withdrawing 
from the passes, Israel will turn back to 
Egypt the Abu Rudeis oilfields; since be- 
ing captured in the Six-Day War, they 
have furnished 50% of Israel’s domestic 
petroleum requirements. Egypt will re- 
sume operation of the fields, acquiring 
access to them over an Egyptian-con- 
trolled highway along the Gulf of Suez 
coast. Israel will service its troops re- 
maining in the area by means of a par- 
allel road. In places where the two roads 
come close to each other, Israel will 
build detours in order to avoid incidents. 
The U.S., meanwhile, will guarantee Is- 
rael alternative oil supplies. 

AID. Israel had requested $2.5 bil- 
lion in military and economic aid from 
the U.S. in the current fiscal year. That 
request has been blocked since the shut- 
tle ended in March because of Ford's 





“reassessment” of U.S. Middle East pol- 
icy. A “substantial” amount of the re- 
quest—about $2 billion—will now be 
forthcoming. This will include sophis- 
ticated F-15 fighters and surface-to-sur- 
face Lance missiles. Egypt will receive 
an estimated $300 million in US. aid to 
ease its domestic financial strains. 

DIPLOMACY. Though Cairo will be 
allowed to insist otherwise for the sake 
of its relations with Arab allies, Kissin- 
ger has assured Israel that no “linkage” 
will be required between the Sinai ne- 
gotiations and major movement on the 
Golan Heights and on the future of the 
West Bank. Washington will continue 
its refusal to recognize the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization until the P.L.O. ac- 
cepts Israel’s right to exist and stops ter- 
rorist acts like the bomb blast in 
Jerusalem two weeks ago that killed 14 
people. (In revenge, Israeli forces last 
week attacked Palestinian camps in 
southern Lebanon, killing at least elev- 
en people.) The U.S. will consult with Is- 
rael before making new peace proposals 
for the region. 


Rabin: ‘Egypt Has to Behave’ 


Both before and after his Saturday 
meeting in Bonn with Henry Kissinger, 
ISraeli Premier Yitzhak Rabin discussed 
the current state of Middle East ne- 
gotiations with TIME Diplomatic Ed- 
itor Jerrold L. Schecter and Report- 
er David Halevy. Excerpts from the 
interviews: 


ON THE SINAI PASSES 

I do not want to be specific, but 
the question is to what extent Israel 
will be able to maintain its defense 
line. This line has to be the kind that 
would allow Israel—if two, three, four 
or five years from now no overall agree- 
ment is reached—to make sure that 
military threats as a backing for ex- 
treme political demands on the part of 
Egypt are not such a threat to Israel 
that we will be forced to do something 
we do not want to do politically. 
ON THE ABU RUDEIS OILFIELDS 

Oil is not blood and so we have 
not made this issue a make or break 
issue for an interim agreement. 
ON AN AMERICAN PRESENCE 

I believe that no one can do it bet- 
ter in terms of warning stations for Is- 
rael than Israelis and for Egypt than 
Egyptians. If Egypt will not agree to 
that then it raises a question as to 
what the Egyptian intentions are. 
ON AGREEMENT WITH EGYPT 

An interim agreement by no means 
should give the feeling that under the 
threats of war and oil embargo, the U.S. 
can put pressure on Israel to accept all 
that the Egyptians want. That would 
only be an invitation for increased 
blackmail. The way to cope with it is to 
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show Egypt that [it] cannot achieve 
everything it wants. 
ON NEGOTIATIONS WITH SYRIA 

I doubt [that] it is possible to achieve 
another interim agreement with Syria 
because geography and topography do 
not allow the kind of maneuverability 
we have in the Sinai. However, if ef- 
forts at an interim accord with Syria fail, 
it should not affect the behavior of 
Egypt. Cairo should be bound regardless 
of what happens between Israel and Syr- 
ia. If an interim agreement with Syria 
is not reached, it should not prompt the 
US. to begin any new reassessment of 
the Middle East situation. 
ON RELATIONS WITH JORDAN 

I doubt there is any possibility of an 
interim agreement with Jordan within 
the context of its demand for an Israeli 
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PROPAGANDA. Cairo will tone 
down anti-Israeli propaganda, and will 
search for loopholes to permit invest- 
ment in Egypt by foreign firms that are 
on the Arab League boycott list for deal- 
ings with Israel. Israeli cargoes, but not 
ships, will be allowed to pass through the 
Suez Canal. The U.S., meanwhile, will 
try to block anti-Israeli moves in the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
UNESCO. 

Some of these points had been 
agreed on, in principle at least, before 
Kissinger’s shuttle flights between Jeru- 
salem and Cairo were grounded by 
deadlock. But political changes since 
that time have helped nudge the prin- 
cipals closer on remaining issues. One 
change is that Rabin’s government, too 
weak in the spring to risk a final yes to 
Egypt and survive criticism at home, is 
stronger now. Ironically, the principal 
reason for its strength is public approv- 
al of Rabin’s earlier decision to say no 
to Kissinger because Israel was not com- 
pletely satisfied with the terms. 

A more significant change in the sit- 





withdrawal five to six miles all along 
the Jordan River. 
ON THE ROLE OF THE U.S. 

The USS. takes upon itself not only 
the glory that may be achieved but also 
the responsibility for the maintenance 
of the agreement. I'm not saying the U.S. 
has to be in Egypt or Israel. But I am 
speaking of the moral, political and 
practical responsibility. Let’s not belittle 
the positive role of the U.S. and the re- 
sponsibility it puts on the U.S. 

ON THE PALESTINIANS 

The so-called Palestine Liberation 
Organization is not going to be a part- 
ner for negotiations with Israel. I clear- 
ly distinguish between the Palestinian 
issue and the so-called P.L.O. We have 
to cope with the issue; we have to find a 
solution for it. I believe it has to be found 
within the context of a peace agreement 
between Jordan and Israel. 

ON THE AFTERMATH OF AN ACCORD 

I expect a relaxed period of several 
years—no pressure, no threats. An ac- 
cord has to give some years of relative 
tranquillity. After that, seeing what will 
happen in Egypt and other parts of the 
Arab world, we will be ready to nego- 
tiate in a very detailed and prolonged 
way on the elements of an overall agree- 
ment. But whatever may happen in 
these talks about an overall agreement 
—especially if they do not succeed or if 
they come to a deadlock—Egypt has to 
behave in accordance with the interim 
agreement. 

ON THE TEMPO OF THE TALKS 

Don’t expect any miracle in the next 
week, or two weeks, or even three weeks. 
It is still a long process. For one thing, Is- 
rael will not enter into any agreement 
unless all of the commitments of the past 
disengagement are carried out. 
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uation, however, was the shift in the 
U.S. role in negotiations after March. 
Instead of being simply a mediator, 
Washington became what Israeli For- 
eign Minister Yigal Allon last week de- 
scribed as “the third side of a trian- 
gle.” The U.S. turned active participant, 
for instance, by promising aid to either 
side in return for compromise and by 
guaranteeing oil to Israel. Still unde- 
cided at week’s end was whether Wash- 
ington would play an even more cen- 
tral role. Cairo had proposed that U.S. 
technicians take over operation of the 
Israeli electronic monitoring posts above 
the passes. Israel was against the idea 
but open to argument. 

Kissinger may be reluctant because 
the presence of U.S. troops would re- 
quire congressional approval—and that, 
at the present time, Kissinger cannot 
guarantee. He is still far from popular 
with Congress, even though he can prop- 
erly claim much of the credit for get- 
ting the disengagement talks back on 
the track after the shuttle talks broke 
down. He sensed that step-by-step talks 
were still the best route to disengage- 
ment. Rabin admitted last week: “Sadat 
and I both consider that the US. is the 
only power that can build the necessary 
bridgeheads.” Thus the Secretary of 
State carefully orchestrated new discus- 
sions, leading up to Salzburg and Ra- 
bin’s Washington talks. 

Geneva Specter. At the same time, 
however, Kissinger provided pressure 
where needed, particularly on Israel, 
which he considered primarily respon- 
sible for the breakdown. The US. pol- 
icy reassessment was ordered and aid 
halted until the re-examination was 
completed. Kissinger even invoked the 
specter of the U.S. leading the way toa 
Geneva conference it really did not 
want, proposing border changes that Is- 
rael at least was not keen on. He knew 
that neither Egypt nor Israel wanted 
that route because it would bring the So- 
viets, other Arab nations and the P.L.O. 
into the discussions, broadening and 
complicating what seemed to be a com- 
paratively simple Sinai negotiation. The 
Russians did not press Kissinger for a re- 
turn to Geneva. Last week Kissinger 
met with Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko in that city, primarily to 
discuss nuclear disarmament. On the 
Middle East, Gromyko indicated that 
the Soviets would not impede Kissin- 
ger’s negotiations—provided that all 
parties agreed to return to Geneva for 
formal ratification of any pact. 

If all the nagging, last-minute com- 
plications can be worked out, the results 
will be worth the work. Three years of 
disengagement will allow Israel to get 
through a general election scheduled for 
December 1977 and Egypt to improve 
its sagging economy. The only danger 
will be if any of the sides of the triangle 
forget that Sinai is still only a begin- 
ning and not an end. Too many other ne- 
gotiations remain before the Middle 
East can be considered truly at peace. 
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Heir to the Holocaust 


“It is so green that it is making me 
angry.” 

Yitzhak Rabin’s comment was un- 
characteristically bitter and probably 
undiplomatic. On the first stop of the 
first official visit by an Israeli Premier 
to West Germany, Rabin walked past 
neatly tended mass graves at the site of 
the notorious Bergen-Belsen concentra- 
tion camp near Hannover, where an es- 
timated 30,000 Jews died during the 
years of Nazi terror. While his German- 
born wife Leah, who fled the country as 
a child, looked on, Rabin recited the 
Kaddish, the traditional Hebrew prayer 
for the dead. The Premier also laid a 
wreath of blue and white carnations 
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RABIN STUDYING PLAQUE HONORING JEWISH VICTIMS AT BERGEN-BELSEN 
Seeking to link a doleful past with a hopeful future. 


—the national colors of Israel—at the 
foot of a memorial plaque. 

Before leaving Tel Aviv, Rabin told 
newsmen that he was undertaking the 
West German visit “with mixed feelings 
as a Jew and as an Israeli.” A Sabra 
who was born in 1922 on a farm near Je- 
rusalem, Rabin nonetheless still counts 
himself “an heir to the Holocaust.” As 
if to emphasize that point, his next stop 
after Bergen-Belsen was West Berlin, 
where he paid a visit to the city’s Jew- 
ish Community Center. It stands on the 
site of what was once Berlin’s Central 
Synagogue. All that remains of the orig- 
inal building is a chunk of wall. The 
rest was destroyed on the notorious 
“Crystal Night” of Nov. 9, 1938, when 
storm troopers savagely wrecked Jewish 
homes, synagogues and plate-glass 
(“crystal”) shop windows. Before the 
war, 175,000 Jews lived in Berlin, but 
only 6,000 remain there today (with 
27,000 in all of West Germany). 

Rabin’s aim on his five-day visit was 
to link this doleful past with a more 
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hopeful future. Yet even that future is 
unsettled, mainly because the relation- 
ship between Tel Aviv and Bonn ap- 
pears to be changing. No European na- 
tion has closer ties with Israel than does 
the Federal Republic, which long ago es- 
tablished a “special relationship” with 
the Jewish state. In compensation for 
the horrors of the Holocaust, the West 
German government has paid repara- 
tions to Jews of more than $20 billion, in- 
cluding $800 million to Israel itself. Re- 
cently Bonn took the lead in Common 
Market deliberations that led to tariff 
preferentials on such Israeli products 
as oranges, chemicals and electrical 
products. 

These days, however, German dip- 
lomats are inclined to describe their ties 





with Israel not as “a special relation- 
ship” but as a more balanced “normal 
relationship with a special character.” 
The change was undoubtedly speeded 
by the 1973 oil embargo and consequent 
fuel shortages in Europe, but it was in- 
evitable as time passed. Younger Ger- 
mans in particular are loath to shoul- 
der continuing blame for outrages that 
occurred before they were born. 

In one way, however, the special 
character of the relationship should 
continue to prove helpful to Israel. 
Rabin and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
reached no dramatic decisions in their 
conversations last week. Much of their 
time together was spent reviewing the 
Middle East situation, with Schmidt 
pressing Rabin to accept concessions 
that would lead to peace. In private con- 
versations, however, West German of- 
ficials indicated at least obliquely that 
ifanother Middle East war occurred and 
Israel needed European landing rights 
for planes bringing supplies from the 
U.S., this would be no problem. 
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Malcolm Hereford was 
an inventive and crusty old 
hedonist who made his for- 
tune breeding bulls. 

A stubborn man, he did 


things to his liking, regardless. 


He liked “strong drink.” 
But not its taste. 
Or its smell. 
So, he did as only 
he would do. 
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He turned his considerable 
resources to creating drinks 
to please all the senses. 

He succeeded with a blend 
of natural flavors and grain 
neutral spirits. 

Each is spirited. 

, Each pleasant tasting. 
Each pleasing to the eye. 
And each smooth and light 

to the palate. 

Once done, and with the 
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he named them “COWS” 

We heard of Malcolm's 
private “herd.” 

And found them to be a 
delicious and spirited new 
breed of drink. 

So, with Malcolm's bless- 
ing, we've turned them loose. 

Try them on-the-rocks or 
chilled. You'll discover one 
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The Spirited New Breed of Drink. 
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Out come the 
Cleaned gases 
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... thanks to a pollution control system 
that can collect 150 tons of dust daily 


Basic oxygen furnaces are one of the most efficient steelmaking 
systems in the world. But BOFs generate tremendous quantities of 
dust-laden gases. 

How to remove the dust from the gases—and prevent it from 
discharging into the atmosphere? 


When we installed the two BOFs at our Bethlehem, Pa. plant, we 
also installed electrostatic precipitators at a cost of almost $5 million. 
These precipitators operate at higher than 99 per cent efficiency for 
dust particles over a wide range of micron sizes. 


Every time we make a heat of steel in one of these furnaces, the 
precipitator removes about 5 tons of dust from the exhaust gases. 
At peak operation of 30 heats a day, that can add up to some 150 
tons daily... approximately 50,000 tons annually. The cleaned 
gases are discharged through a stack. 


What do we do with the iron-bearing dust particles we 
collect? We form them into pellets and recycle them through the 
ironmaking process. 


Our environmental program is a continuing one. In the past 5 years 
alone, Bethlehem has spent about $130 million for environmental 
protection and pollution control equipment. We expect to spend 
more than $600 million for such equipment during the next 5 years. 
In addition, about 12 per cent of the initial cost of pollution control 
facilities is required to operate them each year. 


Bethlehem 





Away 
goes the 
collecte 
dust 





How an electrostatic 
precipitator works 
Dust particles are collected by passing dust-laden gas 
between negative electrodes and grounded metal collecting 
plates. The dust, which has been charged by negative 
electrical charges emitted from the electrode, is attracted 
to and retained at the positive collecting surface. From time 
to time an automatic rapping system knocks the accumu 
lated dust into storage hoppers 


A “Statement on Environmental Quality” explains 
our concern for and contributions to a more healthy 
environment both now and in the future. If you would 
like a copy, write: Public Affairs Dep't.. Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016 








LEBANON 


Wrong Place and Time 


“My Government and people should 
not abandon me because of my color 
and my race,” implored the strained 
voice on a tape recording delivered to 
the American embassy in Beirut late 
last week. US. officials in the Leb- 
anese capital quickly confirmed that 
the voice was that of a black US. 
Army officer, Colonel Ernest R. Mor- 
gan, 43, who had been kidnaped by ter- 
rorists on June 29. 

Unexpected Help. Believed to be 
ultraleftist members of the Palestinian 
guerrilla movement, the kidnapers 
threatened that Morgan would be mur- 
dered unless the U.S. provided sizable 
food, clothing and construction aid for 
al Maslakh (Arabic for Slaughterhouse), 
a slum section of Beirut that was se- 
riously damaged during the recent fac- 
tional fighting. At week’s end a pri- 
vate Lebanese committee began dis- 
tributing free food in the slum. Two 
hours before a deadline expired, Mor- 
gan was released unharmed. 

The unlucky colonel apparently was 
a man in the wrong place at the wrong 
time, A 23-year veteran of military ser- 
vice, he had a one-day transit stopover 
in Beirut while en route from a con- 
ference in Pakistan to Ankara, where 
he serves on the U.S,-Turkish joint mil- 
itary mission. Wearing civilian clothes, 
he was in a Beirut taxi when armed ter- 
rorists halted the car and seized him. 
Lebanese authorities searched for Mor- 
gan and his captors throughout the 
strife-torn country in vain. 

The hunt for Morgan had received 
some help from an unexpected quar- 
ter: Yasser Arafat's Palestine Liberation 
Organization. The P.L.O. may have felt 
that the murder of Morgan could un- 
dermine Arafat’s efforts to portray the 
Palestinians as responsible members of 
the world community. 





MORGAN AFTER RELEASE 
Two hours remained. 
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SOCIALIST LEADER SOARES & JUBILANT COMMUNIST PRINTERS 


PORTUGAL 


A Big Step to the Left 


The extreme left-wing forces seemed 
to be gaining the upper hand in Por- 
tugal last week. To some stunned pol- 
iticians, it seemed that the tension- 
racked nation had taken a giant step 
toward becoming a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. “We have left even Albania 
on our right,” wailed one moderate par- 
ty official in Lisbon. “The Armed Forc- 
es [Movement] has approved 1917-style 
soviets for Portugal,” said another. 

Both men were referring to a rad- 
ical new political blueprint for Portugal 
that had been approved by the 240- 
member Armed Forces General Assem- 
bly after 18 hours of deliberation. In es- 
sence, the program would give power to 
the people through local revolutionary 
councils. To some, the establishment of 
the plan looked like a Communist-in- 
spired attempt to bypass the popularly 
elected Constituent Assembly, in which 
the moderate forces have a majority. 
Portugal’s outraged Socialist leader, Ma- 
rio Soares—perhaps the country’s best 
hope for Socialism with a human face 
—resigned from the government, in 
which he served as Minister Without 
Portfolio, declaring that his party “will 
never accept a dictatorship.” Officially, 
Soares resigned to protest the fact that 
the government had refused to give back 
to the Socialists their Lisbon daily 
Republica, which last week resumed 
publication under radical workers’ con- 
trol. In fact, he resigned because of the 
program. 

The M.F.A.’s new—and exceeding- 
ly fuzzy—plan calls for a government 
built on a pyramid of local worker and 
neighborhood commissions and popular 
assemblies, organized at grass-roots ley- 
els and culminating at some indistinct 
point in an undefined “popular assem- 
bly.” Under this system, there would no 


longer be a need for contending polit- 
ical parties. At the same time, the se- 
cret ballot would be abolished, and the 
elected Constituent Assembly, which is 
supposed to represent the voters, would 
be made impotent. All of the so-called 
people’s assemblies would be fostered 
and directed by the military, and would 
be encouraged to create “people’s 
courts” to deal with “political crimes” 
and “economic saboteurs.” 

Similarity to Soviets. The Com- 
munists and other extreme left-wing 
parties endorsed the program. Commu- 
nist Party Boss Alvaro Cunhal has made 
similar proposals in his writings; more- 
over, the new councils bear a certain re- 
semblance to the workers’ soviets that 
were established by the Bolsheviks dur- 
ing Russia’s 1917 Revolution. Most 
other Portuguese politicians denounced 
the plan as a recipe for a new era of tyr- 
anny. “We are absolutely against it,” 
said Dr. Freitas do Amaral, head of the 
Center Social Democrats. “It will be 
used to give power to minority groups 
who could not win power through legal 
elections. It will kill democracy. It will 
[also] kill the Armed Forces Movement. 
The M.F.A. will be dissolved like sugar 
in water because it will not be able to 
control the system.” 

At week’s end the government an- 
nounced that it had accepted Soares’ 
resignation; a communiqué was issued 
complaining about the Socialists’ “neg- 
ative attitude.” But Soares was obvi- 
ously not ready to give up. Relying on 
the confusion and division within the 
M.F.A., the Socialist leader called on 
his followers last week to press for aban- 
donment of the new plan. Said Soares: 
“It is time the Armed Forces Move- 
ment decides if it wants to govern with 
the backing of the Communist minor- 
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ity or with the Socialist majority.” 

As Soares spoke, the Communists 
were already mobilizing their consider- 
able strength in the country to reinforce 
their victory. Through their controlled 
labor confederation Intersindical, the 
Communists called for a giant demon- 
stration to honor “the progressive offi- 
cers of the movement.” Workers’ com- 
mittees in factories and shipyards 
declared their support. At the same time, 
the Communists, along with the radical 
left-wing parties, also launched a cam- 
paign to dissolve the Constituent Assem- 
bly, in which they hold only 30 of 247 
seats. 

Growing Like Mushrooms. Actu- 
ally, the new program would only in- 
stitutionalize something that has been 
happening in the country since the rev- 
olution began. The Portuguese Demo- 
cratic Movement (M.D.P.), a Commu- 
nist-front party, as well as other radical 
left-wing groups, has been busy orga- 
nizing neighborhood committees and 
workers’ commissions on its own. 
M.D.P. members have manned road- 
blocks, taken over factories, occupied 
land, arrested “economic saboteurs” at 
gunpoint, cleared land, staged propa- 
ganda plays and, of course, talked cease- 
lessly of themselves over television. In 
an interview recently, Marcos Antunes, 
a member of the M.D.P.’s Central Com- 
mittee, explained how his party had 
“purged the local governments and 
helped the neighborhoods to organize.” 
He said it was impossible to know how 
many such popular assemblies and 
workers’ commissions of all political 
stripes had sprung up across the coun- 
try, though, he added, “they grow like 
mushrooms.” Indeed they do. In addi- 
tion to having taken over the Socialist 
newspaper Repiiblica, the radicals still 
occupy the Catholic radio station in Lis- 
bon. Increasingly, they dominate busi- 
nesses and in some cases they are run- 
ning factories completely on their own. 

To observers in Lisbon, it looked 
ominously as if the Communists might 
succeed in winning their final battle with 
the Socialists. Force is on their side. Pop- 
ulist General Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, 
who controls the balance of power with 
the weight of the tanks and soldiers he 
commands, is known to favor the rad- 
icals. As for President Costa Gomes, “his 
position is unclear,” a Socialist charged. 
“He is weak.” 

Despite the odds against him, Soares 
insists that his cause is not hopeless. As 
he keeps warning, the country is slowly 
going broke. Unemployment is ram- 
pant. Foreign and local investment has 
dried up in alarming fashion since 
wholesale nationalization of industry be- 
gan. Opposition to the military’s con- 
fused regime is increasingly evident in 
the countryside. If the April elections 
proved anything, it was that the vast ma- 
jority of Portuguese desperately desire 
orderly democratic government. None- 
theless, that hope has now been serious- 
ly dimmed. 
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ARGENTINA 


On the Verge of Anarchy 


The government treasury is scraping 
bottom. In Buenos Aires, queues of shop- 
pers express shock and anger at what 
seem to be almost daily rises in the price 
of necessities. There seems no end to 
the wave of political murders by left- 
and right-wing guerrillas that have 
claimed nearly 600 lives during the past 
year. In short, Argentina today is a na- 
tion on the verge of anarchy. For a 
month, wildcat strikes paralyzed the 
country—a response to vain attempts by 
President Isabel Perdén to force finan- 
cial austerity upon a wilful urban work 
force. In fact, Mrs. Perén and a small 


KEYSTONE 


ISABEL PERON & LOPEZ REGA (RIGHT) IN BUENOS AIRES 


ignation of Lépez Rega’s public posi- 
tions meant his total eclipse or whether 
he would continue to exert his influence 
over the President unofficially. A for- 
mer police corporal and an astrological 
mystic, he became private secretary first 
to Juan Perén, then after e! Lider’s death 
to Isabel. As Minister of Social Welfare, 
for the past two months he had tried to 
replace Peronism with “Lopez Rega- 
ism,” the name his critics gave to a pro- 
gram of staunch fiscal conservatism 
aimed at reviving a national economy 
devastated by decades of price controls 
and massive inflation-fueling pay hikes 





Farewell to a latter-day Rasputin and “sorcerer.” 


clique of advisers known as “the Fam- 
ily” have been unable or unwilling to 
do anything but make things worse. 

Last week the erosion of Mrs. 
Perén’s power accelerated. After a 38- 
hour general strike and the resignation 
of her entire Cabinet, she was forced to 
accept some disastrous inflationary 
wage increases that will push Argenti- 
na’s wobbling economy still closer to 
bankruptcy. The question of whether 
she could continue to rule seemed to 
come down to one issue: Would she heed 
the demands of the military, labor and 
old-line Peronist politicians and rid her- 
self of her powerful and despised ad- 
viser, José Lopez Rega. At week's end 
she accepted his resignation from his 
twin posts as Minister of Social Welfare 
and as her personal secretary. There 
were rumors that Lopez Rega might 
have to face criminal charges dealing 
with his suspected connection with a 
right-wing terrorist group. 

It was not yet clear whether the res- 


wangled by the Peronist-run labor 
unions. The artificially low prices, es- 
pecially in the agricultural sector, have 
triggered drastic cutbacks in production 
and in surpluses for export sales. In 
June, Lépez Rega’s hand-picked econ- 
omy minister, Celestino Rodrigo, deval- 
ued the peso by 50% and decontrolled 
prices. Inflation soared to a rate of more 
than 100% annually. 

Worst Insult. The initial govern- 
ment plan was to hold wage increases 
down to roughly 38% while the econ- 
omy got back into line. But Mrs. Perdén 
herself blundered badly. First she al- 
lowed a round of wage bargaining in 
June to go ahead as if there were no 
emergency. Workers in the 3 million- 
member General Confederation of 
Labor thereupon won increases of as 
much as 145%. When the government 
tried to roll these back to an immediate 
50% ceiling, with later increases to to- 
tal 30%, more chaos set in. 

Labor Minister Ricardo Otero, 53, 
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a loyal union man, resigned in protest. 
Wildcat strikes crippled major industrial 
centers and $0,000 workers demonstrat- 
ed in Buenos Aires’ Plaza de Mayo. Os- 
tensibly they were in support of Mrs. 
Peron, but actually they were out to get 
Lépez Rega; placards denounced him as 
“son of a whore”’—the Spanish lan- 
guage’s worst insult—and “sorcerer.” 

The workers offered Mrs. Perdn an 
out: dump Lopez Rega and come to 
terms. Increasingly overwrought and 
emotional, she initially refused and 
bound herself to his austerity policy, 
That alienated orthodox members of the 
ruling coalition, Perén’s Justicialist Lib- 
eration Front, and brought the armed 
forces, which have’ seized power from 
elected governments three times in the 
past 20 years, closer to center stage. Ad- 
miral Emilio Massera, head of the navy, 
told Mrs. Perén in Lopez Rega’s pres- 
ence that her adviser had to go. Final- 
ly, leaders of the C.G.T. ordered the gen- 
eral strike that brought the country toa 
virtual standstill for two days. 

At that, the rest of Mrs. Perén’s 
eight-man Cabinet—including Lépez 
Rega—offered its resignation. Ultimate- 
ly she gave in on the wage issue. The gov- 
ernment would respect wage agreements 
that had already been signed, while 
unions that had not reached a settlement 
would have until next week to do so. 
Three days later she accepted Lopez 
Rega’s resignation. 

Power Vacuum. The crisis clearly 
has not ended, either for Argentina or 
for its beleaguered President. In Cérdo- 
ba, left-wing guerrillas, who had re- 
mained aloof during the earlier maneu- 
vering, launched a bomb and grenade 
attack. Police with armored-car support 
were called out, and a firefight lasted 
for two hours. In Buenos Aires, the Ar- 
gentine legislature raced to fill a power 
vacuum—just in case the military de- 
cided to cut proceedings short. They 
voted to fill the vacant post of Senate 
president pro tem—at the moment, the 
next in line for the presidency—with Or- 
thodox Peronist Italo Luder. That cut 
off Raul Lastiri, Lopez Rega’s son-in- 
law and president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who had hoped to retain the 
No. 2 ranking. The message to Isabel 
was clear: there can be Peronism with- 
out a Per6n, but not vice versa. 

In the long run, the bizarre power 
struggle has done nothing to solve Ar- 
gentina’s fundamental problems. The 
enormous new wage settlements that 
Mrs. Perén has agreed to are well be- 
yond the ability of the government—or 
of many private firms—to pay. The 
country is close to broke. Its operating 
deficit is now estimated at $5 billion. 
Foreign-exchange reserves stand at only 
$750 million, while Argentina must pay 
$2 billion in debt service charges this 
year alone. As a result of Mrs. Perén’s 
capitulation, domestic inflation began 
sprinting toward 200% annually. The 
choices facing Argentina now appear 
likely to be grimmer than before. 
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The Russians on Africa’s Horn 


Outside of Eastern Europe, perhaps 
the Soviet Union's most notable satel- 
lite in the world today is the African re- 
public of Somalia. A drought-stricken 
country of 3 million people, which 
achieved independence in 1960, Somalia 
has a 1,700-mile coastline on the Gulf 
of Aden and the Indian Ocean, hard by 
the shipping lanes over which oil from 
the Persian Gulf is carried to Western 
Europe and the U.S. 

Testifying before Congress recently, 
US. Secretary of Defense James Schle- 
singer disclosed that the Soviets were 
building an important missile facility at 
the Somali port of Berbera. Although 
Schlesinger backed up his charge by re- 
leasing U.S. reconnaissance photos of 
the Berbera buildup, the Somali govern- 
ment denied the accusation and invited 
U.S. Congressmen to see for themselves. 
Last week, after a trip to Berbera, Okla- 
homa Republican Senator Dewey Bart- 
lett concluded that Schlesinger’s facts 
were essentially correct. Among those 
who accompanied Bartlett to Somalia 
was TIME’s Nairobi bureau chief Lee 
Griggs. His report: 


The missile installations at Berbera 
are only the tip of the Soviet iceberg on 
the hot horn of Africa. Over the past sev- 
eral years, the Russians have trans- 
formed Somalia’s 17,000-man armed 
forces into some of the strongest on the 
continent. Of the 3,000 or so Russians 
in Somalia today, fully 1,400 are as- 
signed to the army and air force. The So- 
mali army, less than half the size of 
neighboring Ethiopia’s, now has far su- 
perior firepower—and the largest tank 
force south of the Sahara. The air force 
boasts a squadron of Ilyushin-28 bomb- 
ers and at least 50 MIGs, including seven 
MIG-21s that were presented to Somalia 


by Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny 
when he visited the country last year. 
All top officers of Somalia’s highly ef- 
ficient National Security Service have 
been trained by the KGB. 

The most important aspect of the So- 
viet presence, however, is the missile fa- 
cility now under construction at Berbera 
—a project that the Somalis as well as 
the Soviets have steadfastly denied. To 
be sure, Berbera has no silos or concrete 
launching pads for ballistic missiles. But 
it will definitely have major installations 
designed to maintain, arm and fuel ship- 
to-ship missiles with a range of 30 miles. 
It will also be capable of handling mo- 
bile ground-to-air missiles. Among the 
facilities under construction: three 
1,000-ft.-long bunkers for storing mis- 
siles, a center for arming Soviet ship-to- 
ship missiles (something that cannot be 
done at sea), huge fuel storage facilities, 
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a 13,000-ft.-long runway and two Soviet- 
manned radio installations. Most of the 
work has taken place since Podgorny’s 
visit a year ago. 

Both the Somalis and the Russians 
at Berbera appeared surprised last week 
by the zeal of Senator Bartlett and the 
Pentagon specialists who accompanied 
him. After landing in 110° heat on a 
bumpy dirt runway, they set off imme- 
diately to inspect the area. A US. tech- 
nician scrambled atop one of nine newly 
built fuel-storage tanks and whipped out 
binoculars for a better view. Another 
sifted through refuse in a men’s room 
at the port, looking for Soviet cigarette 
butts. The Russians at Berbera, of whom 
there may be as many as 1,000, were ob- 
viously under instructions to keep out 
of sight during the Americans’ visit. One 
Russian at what was apparently a radio 
tower hid his head in a towel when he 
spotted an American staring at him. One 
of the Senator’s aides opened the door 
of a housing trailer and found six star- 
tled Russians inside. More to the point, 
a gray crate that bore Cyrillic letters was 
identified by a Russian-speaking US. 
technician as “having to do with a mis- 
sile operation.” 

No Americans. The Bartlett party, 
which made occasional rest stops to gulp 
Gatorade, quickly learned that the Rus- 
sians were not enthusiastic about the 
visit. When the Senator approached a 
barracks ship housing at least 200 Rus- 
sians, a Soviet sailor refused to let him 
aboard. Later the party was barred from 
visiting the two radio stations. Ex- 
plained Colonel Ahmed Suleiman, head 
of the security service: “Please under- 
stand that if it were up to me, I would 
let you in. But the Russians say, ‘No 
Americans,’ and the facility was built 
with their money.” In the meantime, a 
US. technician was surveying the clus- 
ters of rhombic antennas and genera- 
tors. ‘Long-range, multidirectional 
stuff,” he noted. “Real fancy, very ef- 
ficient by its appearance.” 

Bartlett was allowed to enter the 
main building with four American tech- 
nicians, but newsmen were not admit- 
ted. “No doubt about it,” the Senator 
said when he came out 20 minutes lat- 
er. “It’s a missile-handling facility, com- 
plete with derricks and tracks for easy 
movement. We were told that we 
wouldn’t be allowed to ask questions, 
and they refused to show us one bun- 
ker. But we know what’s inside. There’s 
nothing there right now, but the com- 
plex has the capability of being expand- 
ed into a major missile facility. We knew 
what it was the minute we went inside.” 

What is the significance of the So- 
viet foothold in Somalia? From their 
headquarters at Berbera, the Russians 
would have the capability of dominating 
the southern approach to the Suez Ca- 
nal. With missile-equipped naval vessels 
they could harass the sea lanes around 
the Persian Gulf, easily attaining naval 
dominance over large stretches of the In- 
dian Ocean. On the other hand, the 
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Bartlett trip will undoubtedly increase 
the chances that Congress will appro- 
priate funds for expanding U.S. military 
facilities on Diego Garcia, the tiny Brit- 
ish-owned island that lies some 2,000 
miles off the coast of East Africa and 
1,000 miles south of India. 

Perhaps the most puzzling question 
raised by the Bartlett trip is why Pres- 
ident Mohamed Siad Barre invited US. 
officials to Berbera in the first place. 
Siad, a taciturn career soldier who came 
to power after a leftist military coup in 
1969, ingenuously told the Senator, “You 
won't find anything there.” One theory 
is that Siad genuinely did not know the 
full significance of the Soviet construc- 
tion at Berbera, and may have been pre- 
vented by some of his own aides from 
finding out. Another, perhaps more 
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plausible explanation is that Siad may 
have been attempting, however oblique- 
ly, to demonstrate that he would wel- 
come more U.S. aid—not just more help 
for dealing with the severe drought that 
has taken at least 10,000 Somali lives in 
the past six months but also some Amer- 
ican arms to counterbalance the current 
Soviet domination. 

Strategic Sacrifices. Bartlett left 
Berbera convinced that Somalia should 
indeed receive more U.S. aid for the 
drought. But he and his party were trou- 
bled that the Somalis had already made 
so many strategic sacrifices to the So- 
viet Union. “The Somalis may have sov- 
ereignty here,” said a Pentagon special- 
ist as he left Berbera, “but it is the 
Soviets who will be using it and calling 
the shots.” 





WILSON IN LONDON 


The Iron Chancellor Wins 


In the end, it was Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson himself and not Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey 
who stepped up to the dispatch box in 
the House of Commons. In the ominous 
tones he reserves for grave occasions, 
Wilson told the House of the “econom- 
ic catastrophe” facing the country. To 
reverse the tide of inflation (running at 
an annual rate of 28%) and to calm the 
jitters of foreign creditors who had 
caused the pound sterling to hit an all- 
time low, Wilson formally spelled out 
the details of Healey’s proposed new 
program of wage, price and dividend 
controls (TIME, July 14). 

It was a major policy reversal for 
the ruling Labor Party—and particular- 
ly for Wilson, who only two weeks ago 
was pooh-poohing the need for “panic 


solutions.” Since returning to power 16 
months ago, Labor’s economic policy 
had been based on the “social contract” 
—an agreement that the government 
would deliver social welfare benefits in 
exchange for the unions’ voluntary wage 
restraints. But more and more unions 
began violating the contract by asking 
—and getting—pay raises of 30% and 
more. Wilson and Healey finally decid- 
ed more drastic measures were needed. 

The terms spelled out last week are 
substantially the same as those first pro- 
posed by Healey. They call for a “uni- 
versal pay [raise] limit” of £6 ($13.20) 
a week, except for those earning more 
than £8,500 ($18,700) a year. They will 
get no raises at all. In agreeing to the 
flat rate, rather than the 10% limit orig- 
inally favored by Healey, the govern- 
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ment made a gesture to the unions to 
help win their support. It means that 
workers on the lower end of the pay scale 
will get a larger proportionate increase, 
which will help erode pay differentials 
between skilled and unskilled workers. 
Both privately owned and state-run 
firms will be forbidden to raise prices to 
pay for increases beyond the £6 limit. 
But instead of seeking immediate legal 
power to fine employers who do not 
comply, Labor pledged to push for as 
yet unspecified legislation for enforce- 
ment only if voluntary compliance fails 
and “the pay limit is endangered.” 

Given the magnitude of the policy 
reversal, Wilson and Healey had little 
to lose by compromising on enforcement 
at this time. The formula saved face for 
Employment Secretary Michael Foot, 
the unions’ staunchest defender in the 
Cabinet, who during the last election 
campaign flatly committed himself to 
quit if compulsory wage controls were 
enforced. There were fears that a Foot 
resignation would trigger the fall of the 
Wilson Cabinet. Not only would leftist 
Energy Secretary Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn have had little choice but to fol- 
low suit; the unions would have with- 
drawn their support from the govern- 
ment’s program as well. 

Skillful Wilson. In the end, Hea- 
ley, who has earned the sobriquet of “the 
Iron Chancellor,” did not get everything 
he wanted, but considerably more than 
he had a right to expect. As one Tory 
M.P. conceded, “The rats have got at it 
[the government’s proposal] much less 
than expected.” 

With Foot agreeing to go along, the 
government should have little trouble 
with Parliament. There are perhaps 30 
or so leftist Laborites who are opposed 
to controls on principle and who might 
refuse to back the new bills. But, there 
are enough Tories, Liberals and Nation- 
alists who can accept the program to 
make up the loss of votes. 

Most political observers in London 
praise Wilson’s tactical skill in stage- 
managing a policy reversal without a 
breakup of his government or party. But 
the weapon he has seized, as one offi- 
cial noted, is still “a rubber sword” and 
has yet to be tested. The effect is to put 
off the crunch for three months, when 
the next round of pay negotiations will 
reach the critical phase. 

Given Britain’s catastrophic experi- 
ences with balky unions in the past, Wil- 
son would seem to have nothing to lose 
by such a tactical delay. As Healey put 
it at week’s end: “There is no point in 
taking two bites out of the cherry at 
once. Public support [for stiffer laws] will 
be greater when the need for them is 
demonstrated.” Once again attention 
will focus on the mine workers. At their 
annual meeting in the Yorkshire town 
of Scarborough last week, it took a som- 
ber personal appeal from the Prime 
Minister to reword a resolution that they 
would “seek” rather than “demand” a 
whopping increase to $220 a week. 
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Life in a Derailed Democracy 


Once outspoken Indians glanced 
nervously over their shoulders to see if 
anyone was listening before they dared 
engage in whispered political discus- 
sions. Single-page underground newspa- 
pers circulated in an attempt to provide 
information barred by censors from In- 
dia’s once lively established dailies. 
Some politicians who have not yet 
been arrested have gone into hiding; oth- 
ers have become temporary political 
émigrés by slipping over the border into 
Nepal. 

That was the accumulating legacy 
of the state of emergency, now in its 
third week, under which Prime Minis- 


Sangh, a right-wing Hindu organization 
that has become the largest opposition 
party in the country and whose leaders 
are now in jail. Speaking in New Delhi, 
she declared: “There are people in this 
country who have tried to put every kind 
of pressure and obstacle in the path of 
our forward development.” To prevent 
her opponents from “seizing power [and] 
bypassing democratic methods,” she ar- 
gued, she had to take democracy “some- 
what off the rails.” So far, however, Mrs. 
Gandhi has provided no real evidence 
of a sizable conspiracy. Although police 
raids of the offices of extremist parties 
produced caches of weapons, they hard- 





MRS. GANDHI GREETING INDIAN NEWSPAPER EDITORS AT HER NEW DELHI RESIDENCE 
Supporting the conspiracy theory with charges of help from abroad. 


ter Indira Gandhi has suspended India’s 
fundamental freedoms. Although the 
country generally seemed to be respond- 
ing calmly to the emergency, Mrs. Gan- 
dhi last week showed no signs of easing 
her authoritarian rule. Arrests of the re- 
gime’s opponents and of alleged smug- 
glers and black marketeers continued 
across the subcontinent. Police seized 
the leaders of 26 extremist groups that 
had been previously banned and sealed 
their offices. Estimates of those detained 
ranged from 5,000 to 20,000. Internal 
censorship of information has become 
so tight that quotations from the works 
of India’s national heroes—including 
Mohandas Gandhi and even Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s father, Jawaharlal Nehru—must 
be vetted before publication. 

The Prime Minister last week con- 
tinued to defend her draconian measures 
by insisting that India had been endan- 
gered by a conspiracy. For the first time, 
she singled out a culprit—the Jana 


ly seemed sufficient to threaten a coun- 
try of 600 million. Moreover the police 
had sufficient authority to seize the 
weapons without a declaration of a state 
of emergency. If Mrs. Gandhi fails to 
give more concrete proof of a danger- 
ous conspiracy, a significant number of 
India’s literate public will become con- 
vinced of what is already obvious to out- 
side observers: that she has acted pri- 
marily to preserve her own power. 
Blaming the CIA. Perhaps to bol- 
ster the Prime Minister's conspiracy the- 
ory, some Indians last week insisted that 
her political opposition had received 
support from abroad. Members of the 
Congress youth wing demonstrated out- 
side the U.S. Information Service library 
in New Delhi, shouting: “Shame, shame, 
shame on the CIA.” They were parrot- 
ing the inevitable, automatic cry of In- 
dian pro-Soviet Communist leaders and 
some Congress Party politicians who 
have charged that the U.S. Central In- 
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telligence Agency was linked to the im- 
prisoned opposition leaders. 

That Mrs. Gandhi's government 
permitted the demonstrations, despite 
the ban on public gatherings of more 
than four persons, seemed an abrupt 
contradiction of the warm and friendly 
remarks she directed toward America 
a week ago when she praised “great 
fighters like Jefferson and Lincoln.” She 
may now feel she needs the CIA as a 
scapegoat for India’s current crisis. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gandhi has been 
carrying on with an economic program 
geared to win and retain her broad pub- 
lic backing. With organized labor al- 
ready solidly behind her, she has been 
wooing businessmen by assuring them 
that she has no current plans for fur- 
ther nationalization of industries and by 
warning labor to eliminate crippling 
strikes. In a belated effort to nudge In- 
dia’s notoriously slothful bureaucracy, 
the government has been cracking down 
on civil service inefficiency. Minister of 
State Mohammed Shafi Qureshi paid a 
surprise visit to the railway headquarters 
just after the working day began. Find- 
ing that 150 employees were not yet at 
their desks, he locked out the stragglers 
for the rest of the day. 

Since the declaration of the state of 
emergency, Mrs. Gandhi has been care- 
ful to remain technically within the 
bounds of legality. Last week she an- 
nounced that Parliament would convene 
on July 21 for a week-long session. The 
constitution requires parliamentary ap- 
proval of a state of emergency within 
60 days of its imposition. Since the Con- 
gress Party has a two-thirds majority in 
the powerful lower house, Mrs. Gandhi 
will have her way. 

Corrupt Practices. Convoking 
Parliament, however, is not without 
risks. To many, the session will seem a 
travesty so long as most of the leaders 
of the opposition remain jailed. More- 
over, with freedom of speech guaranteed 
on the floor of Parliament, the remain- 
ing members of the opposition and per- 
haps even some Congress Party mem- 
bers may dare to criticize the Prime 
Minister's authoritarian acts. 

Mrs. Gandhi must also worry about 
how the Supreme Court will rule on her 
petition to reverse a lower-court deci- 
sion finding her guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices during the 1971 election campaign. 
The ruling by the court is expected in 
one to three months. If she loses her ap- 
peal, she will be ordered to resign her 
seat in Parliament—and hence as Prime 
Minister. In this case, however, the Elec- 
tion Commissioner is expected to set 
aside the ruling that Mrs. Gandhi must 
forfeit her seat. By then, Parliament will 
probably have indefinitely extended the 
state of emergency, which would enable 
the Prime Minister to keep postponing 
the next national election—now sched- 
uled for February 1976. Doing so, how- 
ever, would probably mean that India’s 
28-year-old experiment in democracy 
had been permanently derailed. 
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SOVIET UNION 


‘An Earnest, Conservative Society’ 


When the 35-nation European Secu- 
rity Conference convenes in Helsinki 
—possibly at the end of July—it will 
mark the fulfillment of one of Soviet Par- 
ty Chief Leonid Brezhnev’s major for- 
eign policy goals. The conference will not 
only put the stamp of legitimacy on So- 
viet hegemony over Eastern Europe, but 
will also be visible evidence of the détente 
between East and West on which Brezh- 
nev has staked his reputation. TIME Cor- 
respondent John Shaw's three-year res- 
idence in the Soviet Union as Moscow 
bureau chief has spanned nearly the en- 
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PARTY BOSS LEONID BREZHNEV 
Best decade since the revolution. 


tire era of détente. Shortly before leaving 
the Russian capital for reassignment, he 
cabled the following summing-up of the 
U.S.S.R. in the mid-70s: 


As the Brezhnev era draws to a close 
—the Party Chief is expected to retire 
next year—the prospects for the Krem- 
lin have rarely looked so promising. In 
the eleven years of Brezhnev’s reign, 
Moscow has achieved nuclear and hence 
political parity with the U.S., improved 
its image in the world, and extended 
trade and influence in Western Europe 
while maintaining political and eco- 
nomic control of Eastern Europe. The 


launching of Soyuz this week (see SCI- 
ENCE) is a particular source of pride. To 
be sure, the dispute with China remains 
an obsessive fact of life that Brezhnev's 
successors will have to endure, and in 
the Middle East the Soviets have lost 
some ground. But if the U.S. has suf- 
fered through the worst decade since its 
Civil War, for the Soviet Union the 
Brezhnev era has been the best decade 
since the Revolution. 

In general, the Soviets have recov- 
ered from the international opprobrium 
that followed their 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the major foreign pol- 
icy crisis of Brezhnev’s tenure. It is not 
often today that Moscow’s diplomats 
have thrown in their faces the challenge, 
“What about Czechoslovakia?” Some- 
how, the long, vain American attempt 
to prop up an unpopular government in 
Saigon made much of the world forget 
the swift Soviet crushing of a popular 
government in Prague. One by one in 
the Brezhnev years, Soviet-aided North 
Viet Nam, East Germany and Cuba 
have gained international acceptance. 
True, Moscow was a loser in Chile, but 
the Kremlin has reason to be pleased 
about Communist gains in Italy and 
Portugal. 

Flickering Images. Economically, 
the Brezhnev era has seen—after the ec- 
centric years of changing plans and sud- 
den policy switches under Nikita Khru- 
shchev—steady progress in building 
national strength. There has been some 
progress in providing consumer ameni- 
ties, even though the variety and qual- 
ity of food, clothes, appliances and ser- 
vices are primitive by Western 
standards. The Soviets are now the 
world’s largest producers of coal, oil, 
iron ore, steel, tractors and mineral fer- 
tilizers, and are engaged in massive en- 
ergy, transportation, metals and agricul- 
tural projects. They are spending billions 
on public housing and subway systems. 
The basic self-sufficiency of their econ- 
omy and its planned priorities have en- 
abled them thus far to escape inflation 
and unemployment. 

The Soviet Union is currently get- 
ting Western technology—notably com- 
puters, petrochemical processes, energy 
equipment, consumer plants—at about 
the pace it can absorb. The credits for 
these imports, although limited in the 
U.S. by congressional demands for free 
emigration from Russia, are usually 
available from Europe, Japan and Can- 
ada. Western unemployment, spiraling 
prices, crime and drug problems are ap- 
palling to Soviet citizens, who are in- 
formed of them, gleefully, by the of- 
ficial press, television and radio. 
Although some broadcasting from the 
West is no longer jammed, the Soviet 
view of realities outside their censored 
world is dim and flickering, like the im- 
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_ America's coal:a gold 


The U.S. has more energy in coal than in 
oil and gas combined. Here's what Exxon is doing 
to help put coal’s energy to work today. 





The world of coal. The map above shows what the world 
would look like if the size of each country were in 
proportion to the coal reserves under its land. America— 
with nearly half the free world's coal—dwarfs Europe and 
the Middle East. Experts estimate that at the rate the 
United States uses coal today, these reserves could help 
keep us in energy for the next two hundred years. This 
could help supplement dwindling supplies of U.S. gas and 
oil—and more importantly, provide our country with 

an energy source that’s right here at home 


The world of oil. This map shows where the world's oil is 
located. Most of it is in the Middle East. By comparison 
however, the energy in U.S. coal is twice the amount of 
energy in Middle East oil. Exxon anticipated the growing 
demand for coal several years ago. That's why Exxon is 
continuing its program aimed at helping America take 
greater advantage of this vast energy resource, Exxon 
scientists and engineers are working to find better ways 
to mine coal, cleaner ways to burn it, and new ways 

to put coal to work 









An example of land reclamation. Exxon is firmly committed to reclaiming land which may be disturbed by our mining 
We have no operational coal mines in the West right now. But, our uranium mine near Casper, Wyoming, is an excellent 
example of how our reclamation program works. Since operations began, Exxon has been continually contoyring 
planting and reseeding the disturbed areas with yellow clover, crested and western wheat grasses. Right now, it's 
difficult to tell the natural landscape from the reseeded landscape. When we've finished mining here, the land will be at 
least as productive as it was before we came 





mine of energy. 





Anew kind of coal town. To most visitors, the Court House at Carlinville, Illinois 
typifies the picturesque beauty of this Midwest community. In 1970, Exxon 
opened a new mine.near Carlinville. Today, the town is still as clean and 
picturesque as ever. And a lot more prosperous. Employment is up 22 percent, 
with over 300 new and high-paying jobs. Recently, 

leaders from other prospective coal towns visited 

Carlinville to see how coal mining and a good 

city can thrive side by side. 





New mines, new miners, new 
methods. Putting a modern coal 








America’s biggest coal users. Most 
coal used in America today is burned by 
electric power plants like the one above. 
These plants consumed about 400 
million tons of coal last year. By 1985, 
this figure could jump to nearly 700 
million tons. This surge in coal 
consumption will go along way toward 
freeing gas and oil for other purposes 
And it will also mean thousands of new 
jobs for people here in the United States 


mine into production calls for a lot 
more than a pick and shovel. Many 
years must be spent in planning 
and development. New mining 
techniques must be tested. New 
mining talent must be trained. New 
transportation systems must be set 
up. All so that whena new Exxon 
mine opens it will produce coal in 
the most efficient and environ- 
mentally responsible way 


Cleaner energy from coal. Exxon is deeply involved in pollution control 
research. The TIGER van—or Traveling Industrial Gaseous Emission 
Research vehicle—is an important part of a program Exxon is conducting 
for the Environmental Protection Agency. The TIGER van's job is to monitor 
and record emissions from coal-fired boilers and power plant stacks. 

The data collected is used by Exxon engineers totest -~——3-——— 


new coal combustion techniques which may help bring | EXON) 
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America more energy without more pollution 
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ages on an untuned television screen. 

The Soviet elite is enjoying the big- 
gest slice of the steady growth in na- 
tional wealth. “There’s more pie and 
more fat flies to share it,” notes a Len- 
ingrad sociologist. On the woody out- 
skirts of Moscow, the birch-shaded 
grounds of Khrushchev’s old dacha at 
Petrovo-Dalneye are being torn up to 
make room for rows of mini-dachas, 
which look like motel cabins, for middle- 
rung apparatchiks. The system of spe- 
cial stores for top people, stocked with 
Western goods and local caviar, is 
expanding. 

Soviet styles at the top are chang- 
ing, visually at least. Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin has taken to striped ties, Pres- 
ident Nikolai Podgorny sometimes ap- 
pears in patterned shirts, TV anchormen 
wear checked blazers with wide lapels, 
and sports heroes and young Communist 
Leaguers are allowed long hair and two- 
tone shoes. Such tolerance of Western 
ways is strictly sartorial. 

Separate Armies. After a gener- 
ation of recovering from Stalin and Hit- 
ler, today’s Soviet leaders may be able 
to perceive the contours of their nation- 
al future. Still, it’s far from certain that 
this generation of leaders, or perhaps the 
next, will lead the Soviet police state into 
social democracy. They are cynical, phi- 
listine power brokers whose world is 
measured in terms of economic statis- 
tics and Communist Party control. 
There is no sign of the oft-predicted 
clash between the party bureaucrats and 
the industrial and scientific technocrats, 
Although it is rotten at the edges—as 
provincial political scandals reveal—the 
party network retains a tenacious mo- 
nopoly of authority. 

The country is like a Gulliver per- 
manently tied down by not one but two 
armies of officials belonging to the sep- 
arate state and Communist Party bu- 
reaucracies. In everyday life a Soviet cit- 
izen needs written permission for 
everything, from changing a job or 
apartment to getting a hotel room. In- 
dustry and agriculture are similarly sti- 
fled. Professional middlemen and graft- 
ers, adept at short-cutting the paper 
work and expediting anything from steel 
supplies to beefsteak, flourish illegally 
in the crevices of this creaking struc- 
ture. But for most Soviet citizens there 
is no short cut through the numbing, 
frustrating maze of controls. The ma- 
jority simply endure with apathy, and 
often, self-contempt. 

For Soviet citizens, the tanks that 
rumbled through Prague had their 
equivalent at home in the police’s storm- 
ing of Writer Alexander Solzhenitsyn's 
apartment, in the bulldozers crushing an 
unofficial art exhibition, in the new flow 
of political prisoners into the concen- 
tration camps that Khrushchev had vir- 
tually emptied. Some of the country’s 
most talented dancers, musicians, writ- 
ers and scholars are retreating in de- 
spair from neo-Stalinism and from cul- 
tural stagnation. Many are emigrating 
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and defecting to the opportunities—and 
the pains—of exile. The remaining dis- 
senters are depressed. Physicist Andrei 
Sakharov, the hero of those who cher- 
ish civil rights, insists that there have 
been no reforms since Khrushchev’s 
modest relaxations more than 15 years 
ago. Sakharov patiently conducts his lost 
cause from a bleak Moscow apartment 
that is a mecca for Soviets in trouble 
with the KGB—and for Westerners 
whose respectful visits help the scien- 
tist stay out of jail. No students, not even 
a one-man demonstration, speak up for 
Solzhenitsyn or Sakharov, or even 
against pollution. 

The Soviet Union is an earnest, in- 
tensely conservative society, convinced 
of the virtues of industrial growth. There 
are so many shortages, so much catch- 
ing up to be done, that advocacy of zero 
growth would be heresy. Freedom is dai- 
ly defined as freedom from want, and de- 
mocracy is seen in terms of economic 
rights and Communist Party duties. The 
Western insistence on individuality is re- 
garded as weakness and its passion for 
expression as a delusion. In a recent 
speech, Secret Police Chief Yuri Andro- 
pov expressed his contempt for the 
Western version of democracy: “How 
can one speak of civil rights for the mass- 
es in capitalist countries where people 
live in fear of losing their jobs?” The pic- 
ture of the West in the Soviet press is uni- 
formly black—a nightmare of unem- 
ployment, strikes, inflation, crime and 
drug problems. 

For the foreigner who lives among 
them for a while, the durable Soviet 
people are the most compelling part of 
the country. Their historic hardships, 
the sheer human cost in suffering and 
struggle, give a moving dimension, a 
unique quality to their achievements. 
Nothing has come easily, everything has 
cost so much. 

Hopes for Peace. Now, more than 
half a century after the Revolution, this 
is the era of what the party calls “the new 
Soviet man.” The Bolsheviks would 
hardly recognize him. He is not a liberal 
democrat, but he would like to be a con- 
sumer. He is a patriot, even a chauvinist, 
but he is friendlier to foreigners than his 
police force appreciates. He probably 
does not want to read The Gulag Archi- 
pelago even if he could, but he thought 
Arthur Hailey’s Airport, a bestseller in 
the Soviet Union, was fascinating. He 
drinks too much, his government says, 
and watches hockey on TV, his wife 
says, when he should be helping her with 
household tasks. He is impatient with 
nonconformists but contemptuous of the 
stukachi, the neighborhood secret police 
informers. His main questions about the 
West are about unemployment, and his 
main personal concern right now is 
whether his son will get into a university 
next year, or have to join him at the fac- 
tory. He almost certainly will not get to 
read this article, and if he did, he would 
probably say it did not say enough about 
his hopes for peace. 
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GETTING A SOVIET MANICURE 





CATHEDRAL AND MODERN HOTEL IN MOSCOW 
RUSSIAN MEN SHOPPING FOR SUITS 





FANNE FOXE AT A DRESS REHEARSAL 
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AMIN WITH HIS THREE-YEAR-OLD SON MWANGA & LECTURER HILLS 


“T've been studying acting two 
months now, but I don’t know what peo- 
ple will think of me. I haven't been ex- 
posed that much.” Not to movie audi- 
ences, perhaps, but Stripper Fanne 
Foxe’s screen debut in Posse From Heav- 
en may change all that. In the film, the 
former Tidal Basin Bombshell portrays 
a stripper-turned-archangel who danc- 
es, sings and otherwise soothes the shaky 
ego of a bumbling cowboy “in a very 
human way.” If everything comes off as 
expected, a Fanne Foxe biography will 
be published this fall to coincide with 
Posse’s premitre. Though Fanne says 
that she and former Mentor Wilbur Mills 
are still the best of pals, the Arkansas 
Congressman is likely to pass up his 
protégée’s first flick. “Wilbur doesn’t go 
to movies or plays,” says Fanne, “be- 
cause he falls asleep.” 

os 

There is a paunch at the midsec- 
tion, and the rubbery face has some new 
creases; but Ray Bolger, 71, showed the 
same old ease on his feet as he rehearsed 
for his first movie role in more than a 
decade. Cast as a retired vaudevillian 
making a comeback, Bolger has teamed 
up with Jack Lemmon in a film version 
of John Osborne’s 1958 play, The En- 
tertainer. “I like the part and admired 
Jack Lemmon so much that I thought I 
could afford to take second billing,” said 
Bolger, who has kept his steps by com- 
bining two hours of daily dance prac- 
tice with golf, fishing and a string of one- 
man shows. Returned Jack: “He’s 
sensational. I admire everything about 
him except his golf swing.” 

7 


Summoned suddenly from a local 
prison to the “command post” of Ugan- 
da’s dictator, General Idi Amin Dada, 
gaunt British Lecturer Denis Cecil Hills, 
61, received the welcome news from 


VAUDEVILLIANS LEMMON & BOLGER 


“Big Daddy” himself. “You are now 
free,’ Amin announced grandly. For 
three months Hills had faced death for 
writing in an unpublished manuscript 
that the mercurial Amin was a “village 
tyrant.” As the price of Hills’ release, 
British Foreign Secretary James Calla- 
ghan fiew to Kampala last week for a 
state visit. Beamed the huge general as 
Hills and Callaghan stood by: “This 
proves I am not mad.” 
a 

“T’ve always believed it best to ad- 
mit one’s mistakes as quickly as possi- 
ble,” explained Cher Sarkisian Bono All- 
man, 29. With that, the vampy TV star 
announced that she was suing for di- 
vorce from Rock Singer Gregg Allman, 
27, whom she had married just nine days 
earlier. The shaken Allman, who began 
sharing Cher’s Holmby Hills mansion 
several months ago, blamed the break- 
up on false tales about his fondness for 
drink and drugs, including one report 
that he had collapsed with his head in 
a plate of spaghetti. “A lot of people 
didn’t want to see her marry me,” he 
said tearfully, “so they planted rumors 
and lies about me. Cher worried that 
the publicity would affect her audience 
I love the lady. I wouldn't mess up her 
life for anything.” 

- 

Local disc jockeys reacted by play- 
ing Silhouettes (on the Shade) and The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes. For Randy 
Agnew, son of former Vice President 
Spiro Agnew, there was little to smile 
about. According to Baltimore police, 
Timothy Frye and his wife Susan were 
watching television at about 2:30 a.m. 
when they noticed someone peeping in 
through a window. After phoning the 
police, said Frye, he ran outside, scuf- 
fled with the intruder and held him 
down until the law arrived. Agnew, 28, 
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claims that he was only searching for 
the apartment of a friend. Unconvinced, 
police charged him with trespassing “for 
the purpose of invading the privacy of 
the occupants of the building,” then re- 
leased him on his own recognizance. 

. 

New thoughts from Chairman Mao: 
The Watergate crisis was simply the re- 
sult of “too much freedom of political ex- 
pression in the U.S.,” the 81-year-old 
Chinese Communist leader told visiting 
Thai Prime Minister Kukrit Pramoj. 
“What's wrong with taping a conver- 
sation when you happen to have a tape 
recorder with you? Most people in 
America love playing with tape record- 
ers ... Please tell him [ex-President 
Nixon] I still think of him.” 


o 
And now ... Godfather III. With 
nine Academy Awards and more than 
$100 million already earned by The God- 
father and its sequel, Director Francis 
Ford Coppola has plans for still another 
encore. NBC has just commissioned him 
to rearrange the saga of the Corleone 
crime family into four feature-length 
television shows. The nine or ten hours 
of tube time will be constructed from re- 
edited and de-violenced Godfather foot- 
age plus some three hours of film that 
was cut from the first two movies. “I 
will have to relook at all the material 
and will see it this time as a totally new 
movie for the television medium,” said 
Coppola. “It is like a whole new writ- 
ing, and it just might be great.” So too 
will be NBC’s payment to Paramount 
Pictures for the Godfather rights: an es- 

timated $15 million. 

a 
“Gentlemen, please move aside; it’s 
for your own safety,” warned Queen Ju- 
liana of The Netherlands. Then, her 
warning unheeded, the unceremonious 
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QUEEN JULIANA WHEELS AWAY 


66-year-old monarch wobbled off, lead- 
ing 15,000 bicyclists through the start 
of a four-day tour of the pastoral prov- 
ince of Drenthe. With a breathless lady- 
in-waiting close behind, the Queen ped- 
aled at a smart pace for ten full miles 
before completing the first lap of the 
tour. “Let Queen Elizabeth of England 
beat this one,” exulted the event’s spon- 
sor, Cycle Manufacturer Wim Breukink. 
Said Juliana on descending from her 
bike: “Phew!” 
a 

“T left New York to get away from 
muggers in leather jackets, and now I 
find muggers in tweeds with leather 
patches,” grumbled Comedian Godfrey 
Cambridge. In a hearing before the Con- 
necticut real estate commission, Cam- 
bridge identified the “muggers” as three 
real estate agents who last year sold 
him a $125,000 home in Ridgefield, 
Conn. Although part of the purchase 
price had been intended for repairs, 
he said, almost none had been made. 
Instead, a faulty heating system kept 
him cold in winter, toilets malfunctioned 
and an overheated clothes drier melt- 
ed his wardrobe. Once, while admiring 
the view from the picture window, he 
fell through the rotted floor up to his 
knees. Said the unsmiling comedian: 
“T was displeased.” 


Died. Otto Skorzeny, 67, audacious 
Nazi SS colonel, saboteur and guerrilla 
fighter during World War II; of bron- 
chial cancer; in Madrid. Skorzeny led 
the September 1943 glider-borne rescue 
of Benito Mussolini from the mountain- 
top hotel where he had been imprisoned 
by the pro-Allied Badoglio government. 
The exploit earned him the Iron Cross 
and der Fiihrer’s gratitude, which he re- 
paid by helping to thwart the July 1944 
plot against Hitler, rallying SS units and 
halting a wave of executions so that Ge- 
stapo torturers could extract from con- 
spirators the extent of the plot. As Ger- 
man armies pressed the Ardennes 
offensive during Christmas week 1944, 
Skorzeny directed the infiltration of 
hundreds of English-speaking Germans 
clad in U.S. uniforms behind Eisenhow- 
er’s lines. While awaiting a denazifica- 
tion trial in 1948, Skorzeny escaped the 
German prison camp at Darmstadt and 
spent his remaining years as a business- 
man in Spain. 


Died. Morgan Beatty, 72, reporter 
and NBC radio broadcaster; in St. Johns, 
Antigua. Asa military expert for the As- 
sociated Press during World War II, 
Beatty accurately predicted both Hit- 
ler’s assault on Russia and the success- 
ful Soviet resistance. Later, he reported 
Roosevelt’s choice of Harry Truman as 
his 1944 running mate before even Tru. 
man knew about it. But his biggest scoop 
was never broadcast: sailing home from 
the 1945 Potsdam Conference on a na- 
val vessel with Truman, Beatty guessed 
that an atomic bomb was to be dropped 
on Hiroshima when Truman interrupt- 
ed a poker game to confer with an aide 
and point to the city on a map. Beatty 
commented, “There was absolutely 
nothing I could do.” 


2 

Died. Achille van Acker, 77, Social- 
ist Premier of Belgium in 1945-46 and 
1954-58; in Bruges. Van Acker became 
a longshoreman, union leader and So- 
cialist parliamentarian, fled Brussels to 
join the Belgian Maquis after the Nazi 
invasion in 1940. Named Minister of La- 
bor in the coalition government that fol- 
lowed liberation, “Smiling Achille” per- 
suaded striking coal miners to return to 
work, and was credited with the labor 
peace that speeded Belgian recovery. As 
Premier, he resisted the return of Bel- 
gium’s collaborationist King Leopold in 
1945 and formed an economic union 
with The Netherlands and Luxembourg 
that later became part of the European 
Common Market. 





Died. Ruffian, 3, one of the fleetest, 
most beautiful fillies in racing history; 
by an injection of phenobarbital after in- 
juries suffered during a $350,000 match 
race at New York’s Belmont Park race 
track (see SPORT). 
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GAY TALESE 


Teaser 


One evening early in 1971, as Au- 
thor Gay Gaetano Galante Septimo Ta- 
lese (The Kingdom and the Power, Honor 
Thy Father) was walking home from a 
Manhattan restaurant with his wife, he 
spotted a sign on a Lexington Avenue 
third-floor window: LIVE NUDE MODELS. 
That was when Talese, a lapsed Cath- 
olic of conventionally moralistic up- 
bringing, suddenly realized that the sex- 
ual revolution had landed 
almost literally at his 
doorstep. Next day he 
walked back alone for 
his first massage-parlor 
massage. 

That rubdown was in- 
spiration—and the initial 
field research—for a pro- 
jected 800-page magnum 
opus on sex, a work that 
Talese hoped would do for 
Eros what his earlier 
books had done for the 
New York Times and the 
Mafia. Instead, it has be- 
come perhaps the most fa- 
mous unwritten volume in publishing 
history. Four years and a thousand or- 
gasms later, not a word of Talese’s vast 
researches has appeared in print. 

Not, that is, until now. This week Es- 
quire will publish a 9,000-word chunk 
from Talese’s as yet untitled and still un- 
finished book. The excerpt is about a 
girlie photo, the man who has carried 
on a masturbatory affair with that pic- 
ture since 1957, and the California 
model who posed for it. Talese found 
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the man, Harold Rubin, now 35 and a 
Chicago porn merchant, by wandering 
into his sex shop; he eventually learned 
of his obsession and finally located the 
model, Diane Webber, now a Malibu, 
Calif, housewife and belly-dance in- 
structor. (The two have never met.) He 
interviewed the pair and their families 
more than a dozen times, and recounts 
the sexual histories of all in the smooth, 
detailed prose at which Talese excels. 
“I got people to talk because I care and 
I’m interested,” he says. “I wanted to 
see how people get through their days 
and nights.” 

One of the main characters of the 
book will be the self-described “partic- 
ipating observer” himself. Talese, now 
43 and not visibly tired, will detail his ex- 
periences of managing two massage par- 
lors at once (“I was very good at it”), 
frequenting fleshpots across the U.S. and 
Europe, sitting through porno films and 
sex-therapy sessions, frolicking in nud- 
ist camps, joining in group sex and oth- 
erwise living out the genitalian fanta- 
sies of millions—all in the name of 
journalism. “A writer cannot write from 
the sidelines,” he says. “It’s my own life 
story. I’m holding nothing back.” 

Not that there would be that much 
left to hide. He has already been de- 
scribed in a nude health-spa romp in 
New York magazine; Esquire has report- 
ed, among other brief encounters, his 
coupling with the ex-wife of a sex-mag- 
azine editor. Talese promises to tell in 
the book about his surprisingly tranquil 
domestic life. His wife Nan, a stunning- 
ly attractive senior editor at the Man- 
hattan book publishing house of Simon 
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& Schuster, married Talese in 1959, 
when he was an obscure New York 
Times reporter. They live with their two 
daughters in an East Side townhouse. 
Nan has said she was pained at the de- 
scriptions of her husband's infidelities, 
but insists that their marriage has not 
suffered. “People think they know some- 
thing about us,” she says. “They don’t.” 

Talese plans to publish further in- 
stallments in Esquire and perhaps other 
magazines in coming months. “I make 
my own deadlines,” he says. Indeed he 
does. Until his editors at Doubleday read 
this month’s Esquire piece, they will not 
have seen a word from Talese. Double- 
day has put up $1.2 million, half of which 
he has already collected, for the sex opus 
plus a future book. 


Trashy Journalism 


“Who steals my purse steals trash,” 
said Shakespeare, but who steals my 
trash—ah, that can bea treasure of sorts, 
at least for the imaginatively trashy Na- 
tional Enquirer. Under orders from his 
editors, Reporter Jay Gourley, 27, lift- 
ed five green plastic bags of refuse from 
in front of the Georgetown home of 
Nancy and Henry Kissinger and put 
them in the trunk of his 1968 Buick. 
Alert Secret Service agents and police 
promptly swooped down on him, and it 
took 2% hours of argument before Gour- 
ley convinced them that the trash by 
law constituted abandoned property and 
was there for the taking. 

Gourley later sorted his haul and de- 
duced that Henry or Nancy or both 1) 
smoke Marlboros, 2) use patent med- 
icines, and 3) sometimes throw away the 
New York Times unopened. He is sav- 
ing other weighty conclusions for a trea- 
tise the Enquirer is doing this week. Says 
Gourley, “There are things in Kissin- 
ger’s trash that I think he would rather 
people didn’t know about.” 

Government agents daily carry off 
sensitive material from the Secretary's 
Georgetown jetsam before it reaches the 
curb, The State Department, however, 
announced that Nancy was “anguished” 
and the Secretary “really revolted.” The 
home-town Washington Post decried 
Gourley’s trash-can investigation as “in- 
defensible—both as jour- 
nalistic' practice and as civ- 
ilized behavior.” Later in 
the week a Palm Beach, 
Fla., Post reporter pawed 
through garbage bins at the 
National Enquirer's head- 
quarters in nearby Lantana 
and came up with a reveal- 
ing two-year-old memo 
from Publisher Generoso 
Pope Jr. exhorting his 
troops: “Prod, push and 
probe the main characters 
in the story. Help them 
frame their answers. Ask 
leading questions like ‘Do 
you ever go into the corner 
and cry?’ ” 


LEE BALTERMAN 
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Hard pack, soft pack-no ordinary pack keeps 
its cool, like Pall Mall Menthol’s air-tight pack. 


Ordinary packs let air in, moisture out on the way to you. 
But Pall Mall Menthol’s air-tight pack is hermetically sealed to hold in all 
the menthol so you enjoy mint-fresh smoking when you open the pack. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 
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Hot Debate Over Basics 


While efforts to develop a US. en- 
ergy policy have been stymied by end- 
less wrangling within Congress and be- 
tween the legislators and the White 
House, the nation’s energy situation has 
deteriorated. Domestic production of oil 
has declined steadily during the past 
year, and a relaxation of public conser- 
vation measures and the nation’s quick- 
ening economic pace have caused US 
oil imports to return to pre-Arab em- 
bargo levels. Indeed, the U.S. has be- 
come more dependent than ever on 
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Arab oil; it now draws 26% of its pe- 
troleum imports from Arab supplies (v. 
16% in late 1974) and is more vulner- 
able to a new shutoff. More alarming is 
a looming shortage of natural gas, the 
nation’s No. 2 energy source (it provides 
the fuel for an estimated 60% of US. in- 
dustry and heats 55% of all American 
homes). That scarcity could become so 
severe next winter that natural gas 
would replace oil as the country’s No. | 
energy worry. President Ford warned 
last week that the low gas supplies “will 
mean substantially less jobs” and “could 
interfere with economic recovery.” 

So far, Congress has seemed capa- 
ble of achieving consensus only on minor 
energy measures, Last week, in an un- 
usual display of unanimity, the Senate 
voted 91 to 0 to build up a three-month 
national reserve of oil by storehousing 
supplies in salt domes, idle tankers and 
even abandoned mines—a sound pre- 
caution but hardly a basic solution. By 
an impressive margin of 391 to 20, the 
House decided to allow commercial oil 
drilling in the Elk Hills, Buena Vista 
and Teapot Dome reserves, which have 
been husbanded for emergency military 
use. But two of the fields are small and 
already partially depleted. 

Diametrically Opposed. Congress 
is now getting around to the basics. This 
week the House and Senate are expect- 
ed to begin debates on bills that deal 
with prices of the nation’s two most vi- 
tal fuels. Unfortunately, the debates 
probably will throw into sharp contrast 
the diametrically opposed approaches of 
the White House and the Democrats 
who control Congress. The Ford Ad- 
ministration favors relatively swift 
abolition of fuel-price controls in the 
belief that high prices will force con- 
servation and stimulate domestic pro- 
duction. Last Saturday, Ford announced 
that he will send to Congress this week 
a price-decontrol plan for domestic oil. 
The Democrats, fearful of the inflation- 
ary impact of decontrol of oil and gas, 
advocate price adjustments within the 
framework of continued federal price 
regulation. 

The House bill is a massive attempt 
by Democrats to throw the full weight 
of the U.S. Government against the 
price-setting power of OPEC and thus roll 
back the price of petroleum. It would re- 
duce the price of “new” domestic crude 
(oil in excess of what was produced in 
1972) from its present $13 per bbl. to 
$7.50. Producers in especially high-cost 
drilling areas, like offshore, would be al- 
lowed to charge $8.50 per bbl. The price 
of “old” domestic crude, which is now 








frozen at $5.25 per bbl., would be al- 
lowed to rise to $7.50 also—but only over 
a five-year period. The House bill would 
please consumers, since it would hold 
down energy prices, but oilmen argue 
that the measure would stifle the incen- 
tive to develop new wells. 

Because of the looming natural-gas 
crisis, the Senate debate may attract 
even more attention and acrimony than 
the House discussions on oil. The Sen- 
ate bill seeks to stimulate natural gas 
production through selected changes in 
Government controls. Since 1960, the 
Federal Power Commission has regulat- 
ed the price of gas flowing across state 
lines. As demand surged in the early 
1970s, partly as a result of environmen- 
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tal legislation favoring clean-burning 
gas, the FPC held the price at an arti- 
ficially low level. Even now, it is fixed 
at only 51¢ per thousand cu. ft., equiv- 
alent toa mere $3 per bbl. for oil. 

The consequences were a classic ex- 
ample of regulation gone awry. Owing 
to the low price, demand increased but 
producers preferred to sell gas to con- 
sumers in theif own states, where fed- 
eral controls did not apply and gas could 
be sold at three or four times the in- 
terstate rate. Critics accused some firms 
of leaving their reserves untapped in an- 
ticipation of price rises. Within the FPC, 
a heated debate broke out over whether 
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Buy it this year. Save $10,000. 
See Money for July. 


Nineteen seventy-five is likely to be 
the best time to buy a house for 
years to come. For a lot of reasons. 

Take mortgages. Interest rates 
have come down about 1'4% from 
last fall. On a 20-year mortgage of 
$30,000, that would amount to a 
agi Soak 

en there's that tax credit on 
newly built houses. It can save you 
as much as $2,000—but you must 
buy the house this year. 

The rebate is also helping to 
keep down prices generally. And 
the market is still glutted with un- 
sold houses—a buyer's market if 
there ever was one. Add it all 
together and a $10,000 saving 
seems conservative. 

You'll read Money Magazine's 
advice on home-buying in Getting 
Ready for Recovery. The story's 
message in a nutshell: if the econo- 
mists are right, now is the time to 
buy a new car or a house, gear up 
for a change in your job, and per- 


haps expand your investments— 
before everybody else does. 


The Money idea: 

How to live better. 
Why get the jump on economic 
trends? So you can live better 
That's what Money is all about. It’s 
practical, hard-headed advice you 
can put to work right now. 

t's the most authoritative mag- 
azine of personal finance people can 
turn to, There's nothing like it. 

No wonder Money has had the 
fastest rate of growth of any major 
magazine during the past two 
years. (It’s the one national maga- 
zine that actually doubled in circu- 
lation since the start of 1974.) 


Two new newsletters. 


If we didn't act fast, we wouldn't be 
doing our job. So this month, Money 
is adding two new late-closing 
departments. Money Letter: Wail 
Street and Money Letter: Washing- 


ton cover areas where new develop- 
ments can affect personal finances 
especially fast. And the rest of the 
July Money is just as useful. The 
Small-Sailboat Wave...Mail Order 
Financial Advice...What's Wrong 
with This Garage Sale...Home 








Movies Are Better Than Ever...To 
Stock Chartists, Things are Looking 
Down...readers can apply every 


page to some part of their lives. 


America’s smartest spenders. 


These 2,400,000 Money readers* 
have a special interest in all the 
uses of money. They're economic 
activists who make their money do 
things instead of leaving it under 
the mattress. 

They have plenty, too. The me- 
dian household income of sub- 
scribers is $24,340! Some 85% went 
to college; 73% are professionals or 
managers; 83% live in A and B 
markets. As for homes, 77% own 
their own and over a third even 
have a second or vacation home. 

They're the smartest spenders 
in America—and the choicest pros- 
pects for quality consumer goods 
and services, or corporate ideas. 

Sure, the smart money's going to 
Money...the growth market of 1975. 
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The farm had been in his family for years. 
And now it was John’s, left in trust for him 
by his father. 

He wanted to keep it for sentimental 
reasons. But would he be better off with 
another investment? 

Fortunately for John, his trust was at 
The Northern Trust, the only major trust 


company with an affiliate devoted exclu- 


sively to farm management. Our agricul- 
tural experts not only recognized the 
excellent profit potential of his farm, they 
showed him how modern technology could 
increase that potential. 

The point is, The Northern Trust isn’t 
locked-in to one investment area. We're ex- 
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Farm 


Owners 
Heir. 


Should he switch 
from livestock 
to common stock? 


pert in many areas. That’s why we can give 
qualified, objective advice to each customer 
on what's best for him personally. 

Ask your lawyer about us. And for 
help with your financial planning, contact 
Ray E. Marchman, Jr., Vice President, The 
Northern Trust Company, 50S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 60690. (312) 346-5500. 


The Northern Trust 


Bring your future to us. 





gas companies understated reserves in 
order to create a crisis atmosphere. 

To encourage exploration, the Dem- 
ocrat-sponsored bill would allow inde- 
pendent producers to charge as much 
as $2 per thousand cu. ft. for “new” gas. 
Gas from newly developed wells brought 
in by major oil companies would be sold 
at a fixed price of up to 75¢ per thou- 
sand cu. ft. Both the White House and 
the Senate Democrats would hold the 
price of “old” gas from wells already in 
production at roughly its present level 
to soften the economic impact of the 
higher new gas prices. The White House, 
however, has called for decontrol of all 
new gas, allowing the price to rise to 
whatever the market will bear. Senate 
Commerce Committee experts predict 
that that approach would raise the fuel 
bill of the average US. family by $2,888 
over the next six years; their own plan, 
they say, would hold the pocketbook im- 
pact to $1,814. 

Any action will come much too late 
to avert a possible natural gas crisis this 
winter. According to the FPC, the big 
pipeline companies are expected to de- 
liver nearly 20% less gas this winter than 
last. Parts of the Midwest are bracing 
for serious shortfalls. But the shortage 
will hit hardest in the Northeast, which 
is already suffering most from the ris- 
ing cost of imported oil. Many East 
Coast utilities have stopped accepting 
new gas customers and are sending 
warnings to industrial users to expect 
drastic curtailments of supplies. Many 
large gas users are converting to fuel oil 
at a vastly higher cost. In New Jersey, 
John Kean, president of the Elizabeth- 
town Gas Co., warns of “the gas indus- 
try’s Pearl Harbor this winter.” 

Painful End. For the past seven 
years, the consumption of natural gas 
has outrun new discoveries at an alarm- 
ing rate. Barring a dramatic reversal 
of present trends, the U.S. will exhaust 
its present proven reserves of 234 tril- 
lion cu. ft. in eleven years. There is no 
guarantee that new wells would bring 
in abundant new supplies. U.S. poten- 
tial (as opposed to proven) gas resourc- 
es are currently estimated at 322 tril- 
lion to 655 trillion cu. ft., roughly a 15- 
to 30-year supply, but that figure is lit- 
tle more than a guess. In any event, 
lead times for bringing in new wells 
are so long that no upsurge in explo- 
ration can produce results quickly 
enough to hold off serious shortages in 
the next few years. 

The hope is that higher prices for 
new gas would trigger enough new drill- 
ing to arrest the decline in proven re- 
serves by the 1980s, when other forms 
of gas, notably illogically named syn- 
thetic natural gas (which is manufac- 
tured from coal) and imported liquefied 
natural gas could supplement the real 
stuff, though at a very high cost. For 
the U'S., the cold reality is that the era 
of plentiful low-cost natural gas is end- 
ing quite as painfully as did the bygone 
age of cheap, abundant oil. 
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PRICES 


Some Worrisome Increases 


About the only good to come out of 
the nation’s most brutal postwar reces- 
sion has been the decisive slowdown in 
inflation. The surge in living costs has 
slackened from a peak annual rate of 
13.6% in the three months ended last 
October to 5% in the three months end- 
ed in May. During the past two weeks, 
though, a freshet of price increases, ac- 
tual or contemplated, on aluminum, 
autos, gasoline and sugar, has aroused 
some worry about whether the progress 
can be sustained. Then, rumors of a new 
Soviet purchase of U.S. grain revived 
memories of the massive—and inflation- 
ary—1972 Russian deal and temporarily 
caused futures prices of some grains to 
jump. At week’s end it was revealed that 
discussions are indeed under way. Pres- 
ident Ford insisted that the Adminis- 
tration is alert to the dangers of too big 
a sale overseas but also said, “We hope 
that there will be a sale to the Soviet 
Union.” 

Few, if any, experts expect these de- 
velopments to trigger a renewed burst 
of inflation. But there is concern that 
the recent price rises may presage a 
move by some companies to seize on the 
first fragile signs of a rebound, to raise 
their prices. Any such trend, warns Al- 
bert Rees, director of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability, would “retard 
the recovery very severely” by discour- 
aging consumer buying. 

Thus Rees moved swiftly to head off 
a series of price boosts announced by 
the highly concentrated aluminum in- 
dustry. Alcoa, for example, proposed an 
average 2.3% increase on 60% of its 
shipments—although its mills are oper- 
ating at only 74% of capacity and in- 
ventories of unsold metal are large. Alu- 
minum companies argue that they have 
to recover higher operating costs (Ja- 
maica, a prime source of the raw ma- 
terial bauxite, has raised the price more 
than 700% in the past year) and that 


anyway, low prices do not move metal 
in the face of still weak demand. Though 
the council has no authority to order 
price boosts stopped, and must rely sole- 
ly on public-opinion pressure, Rees per- 
suaded Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser 
(which led off the increases) to delay un- 
til the council can hold a public hear- 
ing July 22 to determine if the boosts 
are justified. 

That move did not dissuade auto- 
makers from planning price rises on the 
1976 models due in dealers’ showrooms 
in the fall. Last week General Motors 
notified dealers by letter that the in- 
crease would not exceed 6%—thus in ef- 
fect putting a tentative figure on the rises 
that all automakers have been talking 
about as necessary to recoup rising costs 
of materials and labor. A 6% increase 
would amount to $335 per car; added to 
average rises of $1,000 per car over the 
past two model years, it surely would not 
help lift auto sales out of the doldrums. 

The other increases seemed special 
cases. Most major oil companies lifted 
gasoline prices 1¢ to 3¢ per gal. just as 
the summer driving season went into 
high gear; an additional 2¢ is likely to be 
added before Labor Day. But that is at 
least partly a result of deliberate, if argu- 
able, Government policy—specifically 
the $2 per bbl. tariff imposed by Presi- 
dent Ford on foreign crude oil in an at- 
tempt to push prices high enough to 
force motorists to conserve fuel. Whole- 
sale sugar prices rose 2¢ to 3¢ per Ib., 
largely because of damage done to sugar- 
beet crops by heavy rains in parts of 
Minnesota and North Dakota, but sugar 
prices earlier had dropped 78% after a 
skyrocketing rise. 

Foreign Demand. There are some 
strong counterweights to the price in- 
creases. The biggest: prospects for rela- 
tive stability in food prices. A new Rus- 
sian grain deal would not change that 
outlook. Traders believe the Soviets are 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


not likely to buy more than 3 million 
tons from the U.S. this year, a little more 
than a seventh of what they bought in 
1972. Moreover, there is growing evi- 
dence that the U'S. can satisfy strong 
foreign demand for farm goods and still 
have ample supplies for itself. Last week 
the Agriculture Department estimated 
that this year’s corn crop will total a rec- 
ord 6.05 billion bu., up 30% from last 
year, and the wheat harvest will weigh in 
at a bin-busting 2.19 billion bu., up 22%. 

All together, forecasters still expect 
inflation to continue abating. The cor- 
porate consulting firm of Townsend- 
Greenspan predicts a 4.9% pace of price 
increases in the fourth quarter; experts 
at the Wharton School of Business fore- 
see 4.1%. But whether that outlook is re- 
alized depends heavily on whether the 
latest increases are mere coincidence, or 
illustrate a widespread feeling among 
businessmen that recovery is the right 
time to raise prices. 


MONEY 


Floating Furor 


Since early 1973, the world’s major 
currencies have been “floating”—that is, 
how many U.S. dollars or Japanese yen 
a German mark, say, can buy has been 
determined by the forces of supply and 
demand in foreign exchange markets 
and not, as in the past, by government 
fiat. The system seemed to work well 
for a while. Now, however, a growing 
number of Europeans are concluding 
that floating rates have been a failure. 
The harshest critic has been France, 
which last week ceased to allow the 
franc to float freely against all other 
money. Instead, it will rejoin a Euro- 
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pean fixed-rate scheme 
known as the snake” that ties 
the values of seven currencies 
to each other. 

Many policymakers and 
bankers in Europe are assail- 
ing floating rates partly on 
the argument that they have 
not, as promised, ended spec- 
ulative swings in world cur- 
rency markets. Instead, cur- 
rency fluctuations have in- 
tensified (see chart) and losses 
as the result of miscalcula- 
tions have grown larger. 
Banks such as Banque de 
Bruxelles, Lloyds, the Union 
Bank of Switzerland and the 
now defunct Franklin Na- 
tional in the U.S. lost heavily 
last year by guessing wrong 
about which way—or how far 
—rates would float. So did 
some corporations that have 
tried to hedge against fluctu- 
ations by contracting to buy and sell cur- 
rencies at a future date: ITT lost $48 mil- 
lion in foreign exchange transactions in 
1974. Moans one multinational execu- 
tive: “All the Harvard Business School 
techniques are worthless when exchange 
rates can move by 20% in a matter of 
months.” 

Another criticism is that floating 
rates have not helped to solve interna- 
tional trade problems. Britain, for exam- 
ple, continues to run huge deficits de- 
spite a downward float of the pound, Its 
woes underscore perhaps the most basic 
charge against floating rates: that they 
encourage nations to spend more than 
they earn, in the false hope that a cheap- 
er currency will correct major economic 
weaknesses by encouraging exports and 
holding down imports. In reality, says 
University of Chicago Economist Ar- 
thur Laffer, currency fluctuations “never 
solve fundamental problems.” 

Although floating rates have not 
lived up to expectations, they did help 
currency values adjust to the shock of 
quintupled oil prices in 1973 and early 
1974. Partly for that reason, there is no 
agreement that others should now follow 
France’s lead and shift back to fixed 
rates. Says Treasury Secretary William 
Simon: “The old system was abandoned 
for one simple reason. It didn’t work.” 
\ Clearly, it did not work at all well dur- 
ing the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
when the industrialized nations 

lurched from one chaotic monetary 
crisis to another. Members of 
the International Monetary Fund 
meeting in Washington next month 
4 are expected to study ways of refining 
'” the floating-rate system, but they are un- 
* likely to decide to put the world back on 
strict fixed rates any time soon. 
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*The snake—so named because of the way its cur- 
rencies wiggle together against outsiders’ moncy 
—includes the Benelux and Scandinavian coun- 
tries along with West Germany. France. a charter 
member when the snake was formed in 1972, 
dropped out early last year. 


EDWARD CAREY WITH BROTHER (1972) 














































































PERSONALITY 


The Other Carey 


If Democrat Hugh Carey was an ob- 
scure politician before his election as 
New York’s Governor last year, his oil- 
man brother Edward was almost invis- 
ible. Yet had it not been for Edward, 
Hugh Carey might not be in Office at all. 
As the secretive, quietly ambitious chief 
and sole owner of the sprawling Carey 
Energy Corp., Edward Michael Carey 
bankrolled his brother’s campaign to the 
tune of $1 million. 

For Ed Carey, the largesse .was ef- 
fortless. He will not disclose his net 
worth, but Wall Street sources put it at 
between $200 million and $250 million. 
That easily ranks the white-haired, 58- 
year-old Carey (two years older than 
Hugh) among the 100 or so richest men 
in the U.S. His company’s annual sales 
are estimated at around $1.25 billion, 
making it the 23rd largest oil company 
in the US. It certainly is one of the 
world’s largest companies owned by one 
person. While there are some unexer- 
cised stock options held by a few key ex- 
ecutives, Carey personally owns all of 
the far-flung Carey Energy Corp. 

Under Scrutiny. Consisting of New 
England Petroleum Corp. and some 40 
affiliates, Carey's company supplies oil 
to New York State utilities and others 
along the Eastern seaboard. It also ex- 
plores in the North Sea, pumps crude in 
Abu Dhabi, refines in the Bahamas, 
ships round the world by tanker, truck 
and pipeline, and owns storage termi- 
nals with a capacity of 25 million bbl. 
Most of the Carey Corp.’s business is 
with industrial customers. But a subsid- 
iary, Burns Bros., supplies heating oil to 
New York metropolitan-area homes. In 
Canada, the group’s Caloil affiliate sells 
gasoline under the Calex sign at 250 ser- 
vice stations. 

Carey's political activity was mini- 
mal until his brother decided to run for 
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What looks like the newest Cadillac 
and is priced like the newest VW? 





Cadillac Seville ‘12,479 


VW Rabbit 4-Door °3,800° 


Ford Granada. 
1975’ best-selling newcomer. 


Ford Granada —with Cadillac's $12,000-look at a price like 
VW-is a real engineering achievement. But it's only one 
of the reasons Granada is 1975's best-selling newcomer 
What so many people like about Granada is the effi- 
cient way it brings together features they are looking for 
today. This distinctive new-size design provides full-scale 
room for five. Granada combines a smooth, quiet ride with 
precise, sure handling and a high level of elegance. The 


Look close and compare. Ford means value. 
And your local Ford Dealer can show you. 


engine choice ranges from a 200 CID Six to an action- 
packed 351 CID V-8. There's lots more you'll like about 
Granada. Check it out at your Ford Dealer soon. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


Governor. Ed contributed nominally to 
Richard Nixon’s 1972 campaign—"not 
that I thought he was any great man,” 
he says, “but the other fellow [George 
McGovern] sure looked wild-eyed.” 
Throughout Hugh Carey’s campaign, 
there were accusations by opponents 
that Ed was buying his brother’s way to 
the statehouse, thus focusing public at- 
tention on the oil executive for the first 
time. Currently, Carey is under scrutiny 
for other reasons. The Federal Energy 
Administration is looking into allega- 
tions that Carey and other oil companies 
made excessive profits during the crisis 
winter of 1973-74 by buying oil cheap 
and selling it at inflated prices. For his 
part, the U.S. Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York cleared Carey af- 
ter an investigation. But there is also an 
allegation that Edward used the influ- 
ence of his brother, then a member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, to 
gain approval for an oil deal. Hugh, who 
himself has asked the Attorney General 
to look into the case, last week demand- 
ed that all records of communications 
between his old congressional office and 
the former Federal! | nergy Office, where 
he is alleged to have brought pressure to 
bear on behalf of his brother, be made 
public. 

Favorite Ploy. Though he is a new- 
comer to the limelight, Ed Carey is thor- 
oughly seasoned when it comes to the oil 
business—one of the last of the pre- 
pocket-calculator oilmen who keeps 
track of all the constantly shifting vari- 
ables in his head. The Irish Catholic son 
of a Shell Oil executive (who had run his 
own fuel distributorship until it foun- 
dered after the 1929 crash), Carey was a 
hard worker who nonetheless had a pen- 
chant for pranks. A favorite Carey ploy, 
as told by Brother Hugh to two Newsday 
reporters: telling two businessmen dif- 
ferent versions of the same story, then 
sitting back ana enjoying the confronta- 
tion as each accuses the other of decep- 
tion. After attending St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Carey started a small company to 
sell fuel oil to homeowners but soon saw 
the big money in industrial markets. 


LYNN TOWNSEND, ANNOUNCING HIS RETIREMENT, FLANKED BY 


Then. after World War II, Carey found- 
ed New England Petroleum to supply 
large commercial users (Brother Hugh 
was an executive until his entry into pol- 
itics in 1960) and steadily expanded it. 
Among other things, Ed Carey foresaw 
in the 1960s that pollution concerns 
would force utilities to burn more low- 
sulfur oil and built a giant refinery in the 
Bahamas to process it for them. 

Married 34 years and the father of 
three grown children, Ed was forced to 
slow down two years ago after open- 
heart surgery. That caused him to start 
looking hard for a successor; if he has 
found one, no one knows who it is. Yet 
he has retained the incisive, logical mind 
that is respected throughout the industry 
—and a strong independence. Ina stand 
that Governor Hugh’s party strongly op- 
poses, he favors decontrol of domestic oil 
prices. But he opposes import quotas and 
tariffs. “I just don’t understand why we 
argue with the Arabs to lower the price 
of oil and then go out and put a tax on 
it,” he says, voicing a sentiment that his 
brother doubtless would approve. 


AUTOS 


“Ten Years Is Enough” 


Few U.S. companies have been hit 
harder by the recession than Chrysler 
Corp. Its losses have mounted—$94.1 
million in the first quarter of 1975—and 
so has the pressure on its chairman, 
Lynn Townsend. Vacationing in Hawaii 
last month, Townsend decided that at 56 
he had struggled with the problems of 
the nation’s third largest automaker long 
enough. Last week he turned over the 
wheel to his hand-picked successor, 
John Riccardo, 51 

Like Townsend, Riccardo is a for- 
mer accountant (both came into Chrys- 
ler from the auditing firm of Touche 
Ross) who has a reputation for being a 
cold-blooded cost cutter. Riccardo’s re- 
placement as president will be Executive 
Vice President Eugene Cafiero, 49, an 
affable, up-from-the-ranks production 





expert and the first member of Chrys- 
ler’s top management since the early 
1950s with a strong automotive back- 
ground. Both men have won high marks 
for their performance at Chrysler so far: 
directors took just six minutes last week 
to approve their promotions. 

Tough Decisions. Townsend's de- 
cision to retire even as a director on Oct. 
| caught the industry by surprise. At a 
Detroit press conference he rejected any 
suggestion that creditors or directors had 
hastened his departure. Later he ex- 
pounded to TIME Correspondent Ed- 
ward J. Boyer on the pressures of “14 
stress-filled years” at the top: “I can’t re- 
member a day or week when I wasn't 
making decisions that would have an 
impact on this entire company. I never 
remember a period of relaxation when I 
wasn’t concerned with some element of 
business. I do believe we ask more of an 
individual than we should when we ask 
him to bear the brunt of these decisions 
for an extended period of time. Ten 
years is long enough for a chairman or 
president.” He feels able to leave now, 
Townsend said, because Chrysler’s out- 
look is brightening, and the company 
should make a profit by the fourth 
quarter. 

Even so, Riccardo and Cafiero face 
some tough decisions of their own if they 
are to make Chrysler consistently prof- 
itable. They will need to further revamp 
its product line, which is currently top- 
heavy with models that have sold poorly 
in spite of cash rebates. But the compa- 
ny has far less money than either GMor 
Ford to spend on developing new mod- 
els. Its share of the new-car market has 
fallen to 15% now from 19% five years 
ago, mainly because, according to critics, 
Chrysler has paid too much attention to 
engineering and bookkeeping and not 
enough to figuring out what car buyers 
really want. “We've been criticized for 
being dominated by financial guys who 
had little feel for the market,” acknowl- 
edges one Chrysler insider. By turning 
over the company to Riccardo and Ca- 
fiero now, he adds, Chrysler. will have 
“better balance at the top.” 


NEW CHAIRMAN JOHN RICCARDO (LEFT) AND NEW PRESIDENT EUGENE CAFIERO 
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WARREN WHEELER IN COCKPIT OF ONE OF HIS PLANES 


AVIATION 
Wheeling Wheeler 


Compared with those of, say Unit- 
ed, the friendly skies of North Caro- 
lina~based Wheeler Airlines do not 
seem to amount to much. The line’s fleet 
consists of three red, white and blue 
eight-passenger Cessna 402s. Its route 
map includes such eastern North Car- 
olina points as Elizabeth City and More- 
head City, small towns that were aban- 
doned some time ago by larger carriers. 
But tiny Wheeler can claim at least two 
distinctions. Its president, principal 
stockholder and part-time pilot, Warren 
Wheeler, 31, has a unique way of keep- 
ing up with the competition: besides 
being the boss of Wheeler, he is a se- 
nior copilot with Piedmont Airlines, a 
regional carrier that flies some of the 
same routes as Wheeler. At the same 
time, the lanky young executive is a 
black and, so far as he knows, the head 
of the first and only black-owned sched- 
uled air carrier in the U.S. 

Postoperative Flight. Wheeler 
Airlines has 32 employees, including 
seven pilots, of whom one is black. The 
common denominator of the staff is en- 
thusiasm. Says Bill Kempffer, 29, who 
triples as back-up pilot, public relations 
man and investigator of new route op- 
portunities: “To work for Wheeler, you 
have to love flying.” That certainly goes 
for the boss. Last month Wheeler had 
an appendectomy; a few days after the 
operation, with surgical staples still in 
his abdomen, he flew two round trips be- 
tween Raleigh and Charlotte, then re- 
turned to the hospital for removal of the 
staples. Others among Wheeler’s staff 
are equally eager. Recently, when the 
mini-airline inaugurated midday service 
from Charlotte to Raleigh-Durham Air- 
port (Wheeler's headquarters), Pilot 
Richard Jeffords Jr., 23, helped passen- 
gers fill out tickets, loaded suitcases 
aboard the airplane, took the controls 
on the 60-minute, 130-mile flight, tax- 
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ied to a stop, and unloaded the bags. 
Says Jeffords: “It’s all in a day’s work.” 

Airstruck since boyhood, Wheeler 
chose flying over the family business; his 
father, John H. Wheeler, is president of 
Durham's prosperous Mechanics and 
Farmers Bank. Young Wheeler left 
North Carolina Agricultural and Tech- 
nical State University after a year, en- 
rolled in flying school in Oklahoma, and 
got a commercial license at 19. At 22, 
he was hired by Piedmont as one of its 
youngest—and first black—pilots. A few 
years later, he took a leave of absence 
to start a charter flying service, partly 
with loans from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. In August 1973 he drew 
up a schedule and put his single plane 
toa new use: Wheeler Airlines was born. 

In its first month, Wheeler fiew just 
208 passengers; recently the line has 
been carrying more than 1,000 passen- 
gers a month, mostly commuting busi- 
nessmen, and revenues are up to more 
than $20,000 a month. Wheeler, how- 
ever, has yet to earn a profit. The fed- 
eral subsidy (up to $140,000 this year) 
that the line receives to provide service 
to shore and rural areas does not quite 
cover losses on these routes, although 
Wheeler has been able to break even or 
better on its popular and completely un- 
subsidized intercity commuter sched- 
ules. Wheeler, who pays himself less 
than $10,000 a year, would like to drop 
subsidized service altogether at some 
point. Says he: “It’s holding us back.” 

Yet Wheeler sees a bright future for 
commuter airlines like his. With traffic 
rising steadily, he is contemplating add- 
ing flights to Richmond and Baltimore 
during the next two years. Piedmont ap- 
pears unworried, even though Wheeler 
already competes with his employer be- 
tween Raleigh, Charlotte and Norfolk. 
“They say do your own thing,” says 
Wheeler. And he has. Not long ago, 
Wheeler turned down a promotion to 
captain at Piedmont because the added 
flying duties would cut into the time he 
needs to nurture his airline. 
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Make Way 
For Washington 


For a young, untested outfielder, it 
is hard to imagine a bleaker prospect 
than trying to break into the majors with 
the Oakland A’s. Where can he play? 
Superstar Reggie Jackson owns right, 
fleet Bill North roams center like a ga- 
zelle, and modest Joe Rudi is known as 
the best leftfielder in baseball. Most 
teen-age players would cast a glance at 
that outfield and sign up with another 
club or resign themselves to ten years 
in the minors. Not Claudell Washington. 
He had an A’s contract at age 17, starred 
in the World Series last year at 20, and 
this season has taken over leftfield and 
was chosen to be a member of the Amer- 
ican League squad in this week’s All- 
Star game in Milwaukee. 

Washington’s bat forced the A’s to 
switch Rudi to first base. As a rookie 
last season, Claudell hit a solid .285. 
During the World Series against the 
Dodgers, he rocketed to .571. As of last 
week he was leading the team in hit- 
ting with a .317 average. A line-drive 
specialist, his 47 RBIs left him only four 
behind Team Leader Jackson, who says, 
“Claudell is just the best young ballplay- 
er I've ever seen come into the league.” 
The owner of the A’s, Charlie Finley, is 
quick to agree. During a game in Chi- 
cago, after Washington singled to drive 
in a run, stole second and scored on a 
wild pitch, Finley walked into the press 
box to announce he was giving Wash- 
ington a $10,000 raise. 

A muscular 6 ft., 190 lbs., Washing- 
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ton whips his 34-oz. bat 
across the plate with a fluid, 
level swing, rifling his line 
drives in all directions. He 
has startling speed (32 stolen 
bases so far this year). 

Remarkably, Washing- 
ton can do all this although 

a doctor told him in spring 
training that he has an irreg- 
ular heartbeat. Washington 
suffers occasional fainting 
spells; last week he passed out 
twice at home and then un- 
derwent some medical tests, 
the results of which were still 
unknown. 

There is no question that 
his confidence is robust. Says 
Washington: “I knew I was 
good the first time I picked 
up a bat.” That was when 
he was eleven, but Wash- 
ington did not flip for base- 
ball at the time. In fact, 
he shunned it all the 
way through Berkeley High 
School in Berkeley, Calif., 
where his real passion was 
basketball. (Small by basket- 
ball standards, Washington 
leaps so high that he has 
time to dunk two balls on the same 
jump.) During the summers he played 
baseball on a city team, and it was 
there in 1972 that A’s Scout Jim Guinn 
signed him. Guinn, who had spotted 
Washington playing at age 13, had no 
competition, since nobody else even 
knew about the boy. Washington grad- 
uated in two years from Birmingham 
to the A’s. 

For Washington, playing for Oak- 
land has not been easy. His fielding was 
erratic and his throwing weak at first, 
and Joe Rudi did not like the idea of 
switching to first base. Shy and slightly 
awed by his teammates, the rookie kept 
to himself and worked. This year he par- 
takes of some team high jinks and even 
teases North and Jackson occasionally. 
He has no doubt about where he is head- 
ed. Surveying Jackson’s lavish Berkeley 
Hills condominium overlooking San 
Francisco, Washington says: “One day 
I'm going to have all this—and more.” 
For starters, he is going to use his hefty 
salary increase to help buy his house- 
keeper mother a new home. 






Could Ruffian 
Have Been Saved? 


It began as the race of the year when 
the two horses broke from the starting 
gate at New York’s Belmont Park 
for the much-ballyhooed mile-and-a- 
quarter match race. The contest be- 
tween the record-breaking three-year- 
old filly Ruffian, winner in all ten of 
her starts and holder of the filly’s Tri- 
ple Crown for 1975, and the Kentucky 
Derby—winning colt Foolish Pleasure 
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RUFFIAN, LEG SHATTERED, REARS IN ANGUISH 







































was a perfect Him v. Her extravaganza 
for the 50,764 people at Belmont and 
for millions watching on CBS, which 
put up $350,000 to televise the event. 
Then, 3% furlongs and some 35 sec- 
onds into the race, with Ruffian slight- 
ly ahead, there was a sharp snap. “Like 
a pistol shot,” said the filly’s jockey Ja- 
cinto Vasquez. Ruffian’s right front 
ankle had cracked. The cheering fad- 
ed as the afflicted horse pounded on, 
then slowed to a stop with the fragile 
sesamoid bones above the hoof com- 
pletely shattered. Within nine hours 
Ruffian was dead, put down with the 
assent of her owners, Mr. and Mrs. Stu- 
art Janney Jr. Ruffian’s death came 
as an enormous blow to the racing fra- 
ternity. But for sportswriters and just 
plain enthusiasts, it was a beginning of 
controversy over the cause of the ac- 
cident and the quality of medical treat- 
ment the stricken Ruffian received, 
There were immediate charges that 
the track was unusually fast that day, 
and thus too hard for Ruffian’s legs. 
Replied Track Superintendent Joe King 
vehemently: “The day of the race, the 
34-inch sandy loam surface was nor- 
mal, and we had normal moisture con- 
ditions.” Other observers felt that Ruf- 
fian’s first match race placed her under 
unusual stress. Noted one racehorse 
owner, “When you figure that 1,125 
Ibs. are being carried on cannon bones 
as thick as broomsticks, it is a wonder 
that such an accident doesn’t happen 
more often.” However, another com- 
pelling hypothesis emerged days after 
the tragedy, when a film showed four 
pigeons flapping off from the track as 
the two horses approached, seeming to 
startle Ruffian. Vasquez doubts the the- 








ory: “We see those birds 
every day. Most horses don’t 
bother with them. No, this 
was a freaky accident. If she 
had shied away from the 
birds, I would have felt it.” 

The medical treatment 
given the huge filly caused 
more comment. Immediately 
after Ruffian, her foreleg in 
an air-inflated splint, was 
moved to her trainer’s barn, a 
mob of doctors, track officials 
and hangers-on descended. 
Questions arose over the 
drugs that Veterinary Dr. 
Alex Harthill administered, 
which, some charge, wors- 
ened the horse’s physical 
condition during surgery— 
though perhaps any sedation 
might have. Harthill’s pres- 
ence in itself was controver- 
sial since he does not have a 
New York license and had 
been disciplined by the Ken- 
tucky state racing commis- 
sion for giving an_ illegal 
painkiller to one of the 1968 
Derby contestants. 

The decision for a quick 
operation also raised doubts. 
In retrospect, Veterinary Dr. William O. 
Reed, who runs the hospital, remarked, 
“{ would have preferred to have been 
able to wait a day or so prior to surgery 
simply because the filly’s condition was 
anything but stable.” But most believed 
that the contamination in Ruffian’s dirt- 
filled wound required an immediate op- 
eration. Once Ruffian was trucked to the 
equine hospital behind the Belmont 
track, Dr. Reed removed bone chips, re- 
paired some of the ripped ligaments, 
flushed the wound with antibiotics and 
saline solutions and inserted drains. 
Then Dr. Edward C. Keefer, an ortho- 
pedist, put on a cast and special shoe. 

Untimely Death. The second- 
guessing among the experts was in- 
tense. Some questioned the failure to 
use more care in easing Ruffian out of 
the anaesthesia. When she awoke, she 
knocked off her cast in frenzy, which 
led to the decision to destroy her. Would 
other methods of treatment have 
worked? Continuous sedation is unreal- 
istic because a horse lying too long on 
its side develops radial paralysis; plac- 
ing a horse in a sling often impairs cir- 
culation and waste elimination and 
could cause death; finally, putting a 
horse on a rubber raft in a pool, so 
that kicking off a cast becomes impossi- 
ble, is still an experimental technique. 
At week’s end Jack Dreyfus, chairman 
of the board of the New York racing as- 
sociation, said, “The inadequacy of 
knowing what to do was the problem. It 
happened to strike an area of incompe- 
tence in the whole industry.” Meantime, 
Ruffian had been buried quietly at Bel- 
mont, mourned by millions who knew 
little of racing but were moved by the un- 
timely death of a great horse. 
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Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 


I. Astrologer Yolanda Vela became a 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 
star attraction when she predicted a great Parliament’s filter is recessed, so you 
future for the clean taste she got from taste only rich, clean tobacco flavor. It’s 
her cigarette holder. an observation you'll enjoy making. 


It works like a 
cigarette holder works. @ 
For good taste. 
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Kings: 15 mg: ‘tar, ‘0.8 mg. nicotine “4 wih > ITEM With CHa 

100's:17 mg!"tar;'1.0mg.nicotine <==. ~ éone 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Ni ae 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 

















PPG COOKS UP A BEAUTIFUL 
IDEA THAT SAVES WORK. 


The joy of cooking isn't always in the food. Most cooks would be 
happier if dinner took a lot less work. So there’ a lot to be said 
for a range like this. We created this composite to show you the 
latest available advances in range design. All of them make dinner 
easier and help make your kitchen look more attractive. (Check your 


appliance store for models with most of the features you see below.) 















































/ SAVE ENERGY IN THE OVEN. 

} Microwave ovens cook in 

/ substantially less time than 

conventional ovens 

/ And consume up to 70% less 
electricity. The oven shelves 
are made of PPG Hercuvit’ 

glass-ceramic, which stays cool 

to the touch and wipes clean 

# with a damp cloth. The sleek PPG 

M black glass in the door lets the 

8 cook keep an eye on things inside 

from the outside 


A NEAT TOUCH FOR DINNER. 
A finger touch on this panel orders 
the range to start, stop, cook, bake, 4 
broil, or clean the oven 
it's as easy to operate as selecting 
the floor number in an elevator 
The panel is specially coated 


PPG tempered glass that's tied aaa TT 
into computer-type circuits @ —SS—————— 


COOKING ON A COUNTERTOP. 
Notice the absence of exposed 
burners and messy drip pans 
The smooth-top surface you see 
: instead is PPG Hercuvit 
glass-ceramic. It heats 
directly over the electric 
burners, marked by attractive 
spoke designs. These heating 
areas show a reddish glow 
as they reach high temperatures 
The one-piece Hercuvit glass 
ceramic unit cooks with ordinary 
pots and pans, cleans easily, and 
f/ can double as a work or storage 
ounter when the surface has cooled 


which control the range ' 
And there are no knobs, dials, 
or holes to trap grease or dirt 


KEEP A COOL KITCHEN. 
The window on this oven door !s 
made by sandwiching a layer of air 
between two panes of specially coated 
glass. It saves energy by reflecting 
the heat back into the oven 
And keeps the roomside temperature 
of the window about 20 degrees 
cooler than windows made of 
ordinary Clear glass. 


At PPG, glass is a basic product 
We modify it to serve many 
purposes. Like making dinner faster 
\ and safer. And making your kitchen 
' a more attractive, pleasant place 
oN ‘ to work in 
L pans ve . MiSs Taking a product and improving tt, 
al to increase its value and utility, 
is our way of doing business at PPG. 
It has been for quite a while 
xg Not only in glass, but in chemicals, 
ii} fiber glass, and coatings and resins 
as well. That's better for us, 
and better for our customers. 





INDUSTRIES 


For a copy of our Annual Report. write to PPG Industries, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 





Battle for the Fatherland 


When Hitler's armies marched into 
the Soviet Union in 1941, the Russian 
people’s fight for survival inspired Sergei 
Prokofiev to write an opera that would 
embody their struggle. His hugely ambi- 
tious choice for a story: Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace. What he finally produced in 
1943, however, was written in an almost 
schizoid style—part introspective love 
story, part heroic showpiece—that was 
difficult to grasp, easy to misunderstand. 
Stalin’s commissars gave only grudging 
approval, demanded more pageantry 
and patriotic fervor. At his death in 
1953, the composer was still rewriting 
the work. He never saw it fully staged. 

Passion and Despair. War and 
Peace is finally catching on. In 1973 the 
work was chosen to open the new Syd- 
ney Opera House. A year ago in Bos- 
ton, Sarah Caldwell presided over the 
first U.S. staging. Last week in New 
York, at long last, the Bolshoi Opera un- 
veiled the production of War and Peace 
that it has been performing in Moscow 
since 1959. With chandeliers shining, 
cannons roaring, soldiers marching and 
Moscow burning, it was, as it should 
have been, spectacular. Coming along 
as the fifth of six productions offered by 
the Bolshoi during its current American 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera (TIME, 
July 7), War and Peace reaffirmed the 
Bolshoi’s eminence as one of Europe’s 
great opera houses. 

Prokofiev's opera might as well have 
been called Peace and War. It starts well 
along in the Tolstoy novel, with Prince 
Andrei Bolkonsky on a visit to Count 
Rostov’s country estate, musing on the 
seeming emptiness of his life, then dis- 
covering Rostov’s beautiful daughter 
Natasha. That and the next six scenes 
depict, with a mixture of passion, in- 


KUTUZOV BEFORE BATTLE WITH NAPOLEON 





trigue and despair, the decadent social 
life of prewar Russia. The last six scenes 
are devoted to the French invasion of 
1812. Napoleon struts nervously (to the 
accompaniment of diabolic fanfares in 
brass), while Russian Field Marshal Ku- 
tuzov praises the people and plots the in- 
vader’s doom (“The beast will be wound- 
ed with all the strength of Russia”). 
There is little continuity in the libretto 
written by Prokofiev and his second 
wife. Prokofiev was dramatizing only a 
series of focal points in the story that all 
his audiences know. In a final chorus 
(“We went to battle for our fatherland”), 
the Russian people declare themselves 
the victors and heroes of the opera. 

The strength of the Bolshoi’s first- 
night performance—from the blasting 
power of both chorus and orchestra to 
the sensitive, rich-voiced singing of So- 
prano Makvala Kasrashvili as Natasha 
and Baritone Yuri Mazurok as Andrei 
—lay in the company’s willingness to 
take War and Peace for what it is and 
never what it is not. It is an epic; but un- 
like the heroes of Verdi or Wagner, Na- 
poleon and Kutuzov never meet face to 
face, nor do we ever see Andrei suffer his 
fatal wound, nor can Natasha save him. 
But although War and Peace is no lyric 
drama, Prokofiev is capable of remark- 
ably delicate touches, like the soft rasp- 
ing of strings that evoke the delirium of 
Andrei’s death scene. 

War and Peace will be one of the 
major attractions next week when the 
Bolshoi moves on to the Kennedy Cen- 
ter in Washington, D.C. So will Boris Go- 
dunov, which opened the Bolshoi’s New 
York stand, as well as the two major 
Tchaikovsky operas that followed: 

EUGENE ONEGIN. Drawn from 
Pushkin by the composer and his libret- 
tist friend Konstantin Shilovsky, this is 
an exquisitely melancholy romance 
about a girl (Tatiana) who 
grows up and a cad (One- 
gin) who does not. The Bol- 
shoi production dates from 
1944, and the company 
treats it with veneration. 
Chekhov could hardly have 


asked for a better autumnal mood than 
that of the opening at the manor house. 
Among several casts, the singing of Bari- 
tone Mazurok (Onegin) and Tenor Vla- 
dimir Atlantov (Lensky) is solidly sono- 
rous, and as Tatiana, Tamara Milashki- 
na sings with a full lyric voice that is 
gratifyingly free of the shrill vibrato 
heard from so many Russian sopranos. 

PIQUE DAME. This is another mar- 
velous blend of the Tchaikovsky-Push- 
kin talents telling the unhappy tale ofan 
obsessive gambler named Hermann who 
makes a pact with the dead to win a for- 
tune. The singing on the first night 
(again Atlantov, Mazurok and Milash- 
kina) was excellent, but here, as on sev- 
eral other occasions, the real stars were 
Conductor Yuri Simonov, 34, and his 
powerhouse orchestra, who seize upon 
each moment of melodrama. “Whatever 
is written in the score should be heard,” 
says.Simonov, echoing his idol, the late 
Arturo Toscanini. That goes for voices 
too. Simonov has a knack. for allowing 
key vocal phrases to come through, 
while keeping the orchestra down but 
precisely audible. This Pique Dame pro- 
duction is a relatively youthful eleven 
years old; it too is evocative. 

What Onegin and Pique Dame have 
in common with everything else done 
by the Bolshoi is a strong sense of es- 
prit, unity and permanence. In the best 
Stanislavsky tradition, this is a troupe 
that performs as a dedicated ensemble. 
That can be heard in the sheer might 
of sound that comes from the orches- 
tra and chorus, which can mean only 
one thing: each member is performing 
as though his life depends on it. It can 
be found in the fact that the Bolshoi 
stars regularly perform at the Bolshoi, 
rarely on the international jet circuit. 
Nor are those stars above lending 
strength to a performance by taking sec- 
ondary roles now and then, as when Ma- 
zurok sings the small role of the sec- 
retary of the Duma in Boris. During a 
rehearsal in New York, one singer be- 
gan to chatter on stage. The others 
shooshed her. Stars at the Bolshoi, da. 
Prima donnas, myet. ® William Bender 


BALLROOM SCENE FROM ACT I OF BOLSHOI'S WAR AND PEACE 
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For Western chic, this is the year of 
the coolie who came in from the cold 
Starting last spring, when the first Chi- 
nese-inspired fashions swept Paris, Eu- 
ropean and American designers have 
been having a collective field day re- 
decorating workers’ uniforms and baggy 
pants, overblouses and quilted jackets. 
The style might be called Maoa la mode. 
Now, with the fall collections, American 
couturiers have gone from paddy to pal- 
ace, digging deep into the treasure chest 
of Imperial China. Result: high-collared 
mandarin robes, silk jacquard jackets, 
sable-lined evening coats of old dam- 
ask and golden-scrolled pajamas, all 
done up in poesies of color pirated from 
the Orient (see color opposite). 

Why the Chinese Look? The re- 
opening of East-West trade was a major 
impetus. Commune-style jackets im- 
ported from the People’s Republic 
caught the fancy of the young in Paris 
two years ago as an alternative to the 
standard jeans and T shirts. “For the 
past ten years in the West, the fashion 
emphasis has been on ‘the uniform,’ ” 
says American Designer Mary McFad- 
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The Chinese Look: Mao a la Mode 


den. “We had to have some resurrection 
of beautiful fabric and fantasy, and when 
you go to fantasy you must go ethnic.” 
This is by no means the first appear- 
ance of a Chinese look. Nor is the look 
exclusively Chinese; the fashion em- 
braces ideas and accents from almost 
anywhere east of Suez. Designer McFad- 
den’s opulent coats are batiked and 
hand-painted in Java, and other items 
in her collection speak variously of Ja- 
pan, Mongolia and the Middle East. The 
style, says another American designer, 
Jonathan Hitchcock, “includes anything 
Eastern—Tibetan, Persian, Indian. It is 
a much more primitive way of making 


CHINA-CHOP HAIR STYLE 
Selling like suey. 


clothes—simple and functional yet so- 
phisticated.” And versatile. Fashions 
like Hitchcock’s side-wrapped, hip- 
length “Tibetan” jacket can be worn 
year-round. Moreover, the less extreme 
Chinese fashions seem unlikely to go out 
of style. The look, says Joan Sibley, of 
Sibley & Coffee, a Manhattan design 
firm, “is elegant and classic. It is not 
really a fad.” 

Even Paris-based Kenzo Takada, 
whose Chinese-inspired collection 
helped start fashion’s current Orient Ex- 
press rolling last spring, concentrated at 
first on supple, sensuous clothes with a 
low hip line. The Japanese-born Kenzo 
noted that his styles “had affinities with 
the Chinese look, so we carried on the 
Chinese line.” Among the first U.S. de- 
signers to introduce proletarian posh 
was Cinnamon Wear’s Britta, whose 
workers’ drop-shouldered jackets and 
raincoats flopped like wet rice when 
they came out last year; now the firm 
has trouble keeping up with demand. 

Today the designer who has most 
faithfully interpreted classic Chinese 
styles is a Cuban-born American: Adol- 
fo. His fall collection is heavy on cro- 
cheted pajamas and slim, high-collared 


KENZO’S EVENING TUNIC & TROUSERS 


cheong-sam dresses in clingy silk knits 
with side buttoning and frog fasteners 
down the front. The look, Adolfo allows, 
“is very sexy. It is cut to show the fan- 
ny, and if you have a little tummy, it 
shows that too. Men like it very much.” 
So does the Duchess of Windsor, who 
was carried away by a polka-dotted 
sheath at an Adolfo show. 

Like Adolfo, Seventh Avenue De- 
signer Albert Capraro (TIME, March 24) 
believes that the Oriental look is inher- 
ently “very feminine, very flattering.” 
His proof: slender, square-sleeved tunics 
and pajama tops in the colors of Chi- 
nese porcelains—mandarin blue, com- 
binations of pink, gray and violet. Amer- 
ican Bill Blass has his own variation of 
the quilted coolie jacket and long, slinky 
dress, but says, “What I really like is to 
take something typically Chinese and do 
it in a Scots plaid.” Yet Blass does this 
only for his ready-to-wear line, prefer- 
ring to remain faithful to silks in his cou- 
ture collection (up to $5,000 an item) 

Good Stuff. Like the clothes, ban- 
gles and beads range from Chinatown- 
cheap to Cathay-costly Cinnabar bead 
necklaces with cloisonné pendants, 
made by M. & J. Savitt’s in Manhattan, 
sell for up to $285. Plastic imitations go 
for as little as $15. Kenneth Lane’s cos- 
tume-jewelry collection features boodles 
of glass beads, worn in long, elaborate 
necklaces. Other accouterments, such as 
coolie hats and sea-grass bags, are more 
for fun than fashion. 

The face atop the chinoiserie should 
be, of course, inscrutable—also fragile, 
round and pallid, with pouty lips and al- 
mond eyes. The Anna May Wong hair- 
do has returned as the “China Doll.” 
Louis, of Manhattan’s Louis-Guy D Sa- 
lon, which is doing 40 China cuts a day, 
predicts that the chop will be selling like 
suey just about everywhere within six 
months. 

Any fashion can go too far. Not ev- 
ery man wants—or can afford—a Drag- 
on Lady. In practice, few women will 
try to look Chinese above the neck. The 
clothes themselves can be bought quite 
cheaply. The California firm of Tea 
Shirts has a line of $40 cotton over blous- 
es with embroidered appliqués cut from 
old Chinese tablecloths. Blouses, Happy 
coats and sad-sack pants are moderately 

priced in most Chinatowns. Non-Sinol- 
ogists should be cautious, however. On 
the Star Ferry in Hong Kong, Author 
Dennis Bloodworth relates, he and his 
Chinese wife Ping once observed a 
young English girl in a smart cotton 
dress decorated with a string of Chinese 
characters. The girl, noted Ping, must 
have found the fabric hanging in the 
window of some small store. “There's 
nothing very odd about that,” replied 
Bloodworth. “No,” said Ping. “Except, 
you see, the characters say, ‘Good stuff 
inside; price cheap.’ ~ 
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Blass's red coolie jacket, McFadden’s multicolored tunic, Sibley & Coffee's green silk top, Capraro’s damask pajama top 


McFadden's jade green quilted suit, Hitchcock's side-wrapped goose-down jacket, Adolfo’s red crocheted pajamas 
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“Soyuz, Soyuz, zdes Apollon. Vy v 
nashem pole zreniya, i my tormozim * 


Sometime near midday Thursday, if 
all goes according to the intricate sched- 
ules devised on two distant continents, 
U.S. Astronaut Thomas Stafford will 
speak into his microphone aboard his 
Apollo spacecraft and deliver this mes- 
sage” or something like it in his Okla- 
homa-accented Russian to another 
spacecraft a few miles away. Stafford’s 
transmission, broadcast live to millions 
on earth 137 miles below, will mark the 
beginning of a Soviet-American rendez- 
vous in space freighted—unduly, some 
would argue—with scientific, political 
and frankly show-biz ambitions. 

Soon after Stafford and his fellow 
Apollo crewmen, Donald K. (“Deke”) 
Slayton and Vance Brand, establish di- 
rect communications with Soviet Cos- 
monauts Aleksei Leonov and Valery 
Kubasov aboard their Soyuz space- 
craft, the U.S. trio will begin ma- 
neuvering for a delicate celestial 
embrace with the Soviets that 
would have seemed an improb- 
able science-fiction fantasy 
only a decade ago. 

Described rather prosai- 
cally in the press brochures 
as ASTP (for Apollo-Soyuz Test 
Project), the great U.S.-Soviet 
appointment in space is a 
considerable undertaking. If it 
succeeds, it will be the first in- 
ternational docking in space 
While the mission involves no 


*Translation: “Soyuz, Soyuz, this is Apol- 
lo. We have you in sight .. .” 
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skills that are not already within the 
proven capability of both sides, it is no 
small technical and managerial feat to 
link up two spacecraft that are of dif- 
ferent design and have been launched 
from pads 6,500 miles apart, and brief- 
ly bridge—for four days of pursuit, dock- 
ing and undocking—two radically dif- 
ferent technologies, languages and social 
systems. Says NASA's deputy administra- 
tor George Low: “We are opening the 
door for many more cooperative efforts 
in the future.” 

A good many doors have already 
been pried open to bring about this 
week’s costly, cosmic spectacular. The 
flight was preceded by some 2,000 hours 
of training by the American and Soviet 


SPACEMEN DINING IN SOYUZ MOCK-UP 










crewmen and back-up teams in Hous- 
ton, Cape Canaveral and Star City, the 
cosmonaut complex outside Moscow 
There was also close cooperation by U.S 
and Soviet design and engineering 
teams, as well as delicate diplomatic ne- 
gotiations that go back five years and, ul- 
timately, to 1961, when President John 
Kennedy, in a light moment at his Vi- 
enna summit with Nikita Khrushchev, 
suggested to the Soviet Premier: “Let's 
go to the moon together.” Khrushchev’s 
reply: “Why not?” 

While the mission itself is demand- 
ing enough technologically, what 
seemed to concern Washington and 
Moscow most as the final countdown ap- 
proached was its public relations and 
propaganda possibilities in an era of 
wary détente between the two super- 
powers. Local officials happily an- 
nounced that the Apollo launch would 
draw | million visitors and some 3,000 

journalists to Cape Canaveral—the 
largest lift-off turnout there since 
Apollo 17 blasted off on the last 
manned flight to the moon in 
1972. With active encourage- 
ment from the Administration, 
the three major US. television 
networks laid plans to pool 
their resources for an unprec- 
edented total of more than 30 
hours of live coverage, begin- 
ning with the Soyuz lift-off in 
remote Kazakhstan on Tues- 
day and continuing on through 
the Apollo splashdown in the 
Pacific next week, nine days af- 
ter the start of the exercise. 
By its own usually reticent 
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standards, the Soviet Union was on a 
veritable ASTP binge. Moscow issued 
commemorative Apollo-Soyuz postage 
stamps, printed lavish brochures on the 
mission and even invited the American 
ambassador, Walter Stoessel, to watch 
the Soyuz blast-off from the once secret 
launch site near Baikonur, in central 
Asia: the Soviet ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Anatoly Dobrynin, will attend 
the Apollo launch at Cape Canaveral. 
Bringing Madison Avenue to Mos- 
cow, a Soviet perfume factory created a 
new scent called “EPAS” (for Experi- 
mental Project Apollo-Soyuz); it will sell 
for $50.75 a bottle in Russia and $10 a 
bottle in the U.S. Smiles one Soviet of- 
ficial: “In the U.S. it will be called co- 
logne, but here we'll call it perfume.” 
Moscow’s Yava cigarette factory is pro- 
ducing a new brand of smokes, “Soyuz- 
Apollo,” that will also be sold in the U.S 
Why smoke Soyuz-Apollos? Says Yava 
Manager Nikolai Kashtanov: “It is a 
great honor to pay tribute to Soviet- 
American cooperation in this way.” 
Most remarkable of all, for the first 
time Soviet citizens will be able to see a 
Soyuz lift-off live on their home TV sets. 
Soviet and American planners worked 
for months to draw up a mission se- 
quence (see chart) that would allow live 
coverage of the main ASTP events—in- 
cluding the Thursday docking and the 
Stafford-Leonov press conference on 
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Friday—during daylight hours so as to 
reach the largest possible worldwide TV 
audience. 

One critical hang-up in the pre-mis- 
sion planning involved programming 
the much ballyhooed Stafford-Leonov 
handshake two hours after the docking 
Originally, this was supposed to occur 
in the narrow, 44-ft.-wide docking mod- 
ule joining the two spacecraft. But when 
it was discovered that this would allow 
the TV cameras to show only the white- 
suited backsides of the two commanders 
as they crouched in the tunnel, the site 
for the handshake was shifted to the 
larger docking collar attached to the 
Apollo, where the men can stand up 


ther prickly points of national pride 

and prestige came up. What lan- 

guage would Leonov and Stafford 

use for the greeting that would be 
heard round the world? Moscow and 
Washington solemnly agreed that Staf- 
ford would use his nasal Russian, Leo- 
nov his casual English. Where would the 
historic rendezvous occur? The Russians 
insisted that the linkup should be over 
Soviet soil, arguing that their ground 
controllers need “real time” communi- 
cations with Soyuz during the critical ap- 
proach and docking maneuvers and 
could not depend on delayed informa- 
tion relayed via satellites and tracking 
stations. Citing similar considerations, 
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NASA argued for a meeting over U.S. ter- 
ritory. Eventually, the two sides com- 
promised on a linkup just before dusk 
over, of all places, West Germany, that 
old cockpit of cold war conflict. Rea- 
son: it allowed both sides direct radio 
contact with their ships. 

At times, the Soviets carried the 
space gamesmanship a mite too far for 
NASA’s taste. For example, the fat, 204- 
page press kit released by the Russians 
contained some surprises for U.S. plan- 
ners: it described six space experiments 
to be carried out during ASTP, mostly 
photographic and biological in nature, 
that the Soviets had never even men- 
tioned to the Americans before. The 
US. had faithfully advised their Soviet 
counterparts of all 21 planned American 
experiments months in advance. More 
embarrassing to NASA, the Soviets ca- 
sually let it be known only two weeks 
ago that they probably would keep the 
two cosmonauts who have been circling 
the earth in the Salyut 4 space lab since 
the end of May in space through ASTP 
That was clearly a bit of orbital one-up- 
manship: the Russians would have two 
separate teams in space during the joint 
mission against the lone American crew. 

More important, it raised questions 
about whether Soviet controllers had 
sufficient capability to safely manage 
two missions simultaneously. Carl 
Duckett, the CIA’s deputy director for 
science and technology, expressed deep 
doubts about that last month in testi- 
mony before Wisconsin Democrat Wil- 
liam Proxmire’s Senate subcommittee 
on appropriations. In response, Prox- 
mire urged NASA to postpone the mis- 
sion until the Salyut cosmonauts re- 
turned to earth. But NASA officials 
rejected the idea, saying that they had 
full confidence in the Soviet flight 
controllers. 

The Soviet shenanigans helped to 
fuel much pre-launch grumbling in and 
around Washington about whether the 
Apollo-Soyuz trip was really necessary 
at all. Critics have balked at the cost of 
the exercise—about $250 million for the 
US. alone. Some caustically labeled the 
mission “the great wheat deal in the 
sky,” arguing that only the Russians 
stood to gain both in terms of prestige 
and access to superior American space 
technology. Indeed; the only really ma- 
jor new piece of hardware—the dock- 
ing module—was built at a cost of $100 
million by the U.S., though the Russians 
collaborated in its design. Examples like 
this are frequently cited by critics of 
US.-Soviet cooperation, among them 
exiled Russian Author Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn (see box page 56), who worry 
that détente can be too easily exploited 
by Moscow 

In any case, problems with hard- 
ware appeared to be minimal as the 
launch countdown approached late last 
week. In a final simulated rehearsal, 
controllers in Houston and Baikonur 
threw the separated (but electronically 
linked) Apollo and Soyuz crews a series 
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of 20 surprise problems. Tass reported 
spiritedly: “Aleksei Leonov and Thomas 
Stafford cracked these hard nuts in a 
matter of seconds.” Which was reassur- 
ing. Though ASTP is billed as practice 
for possible future space rescue, only 
Apollo is large enough to bring all five 
men down to earth. The much smaller 
Soyuz is too cramped to carry more than 
its own two crewmen. 


For all the hoopla, the mission, like 
every venture into unforgiving space, 
will have genuine drama. Leonov and 
Kubasov will lift off in their insect- 
shaped Soyuz at 8:20 a.m. E.D.T. on 
Tuesday and swing into a lopsided or- 
bit up to 142 miles above the earth. 
Seven and a half hours later, at 3:50 p.m. 
E.D.T., Stafford, Brand and Slayton will 
blast off from Cape Canaveral in their 


The Extraterrestrial All-Star Cast 


THOMAS P. STAFFORD, 44, Apollo's 
Annapolis-trained commander, is an 
Air Force brigadier general, a coolly 
gifted pilot and co-author of two basic 
manuals on test flying. Stafford has 
logged 290 hr. 15 min. in space, dating 
back to his first Gemini flight in 1965 
with Wally Schirra. In orbit, Math Whiz 
Stafford liked to amuse himself by us- 
ing pad and pencil to race mission con- 
trol’s computers in solving maneuvering 
problems; sometimes he won. Stafford 
was born in Weatherford, Okla., and he 
and his wife Faye have two daughters. 
Though often nettled by Soviet secrecy 
during preparations for this week's mis- 
sion, he managed to handle difficult sit- 
vations with humor. Asked what he 
might tell his Soviet counterparts on 
their historic orbital meeting, Stafford 
deadpanned, “I thought I'd be extem- 
poraneous, like, “Where in the hell have 
you been the last two years?’ ” 

VANCE D. BRAND, 44, the blond, 
boyish-looking command-module pilot, 
is the quiet man of the American crew. 
A former Marine Corps and civilian 
test pilot with a degree in aeronautical 
engineering from the University of Col- 
orado, he joined the astronaut corps in 
1966, and was a back-up crewman for 
several moon flights and Skylab. One 
of the pluses of being involved in the 
joint flight, says Brand, is “having an 
opportunity to see how another culture 
operates.” Among his discoveries: space- 
men are far better known in Russia 
than in the U.S. Not much interested 


SLAYTON, BRAND, STAFFORD, KUBASOV & LEONOV SITTING ON DOCKING MODULE MOCK-UP DURING HOUSTON TRAINING SESSION 


in publicity himself, Brand likes to spend 
his free time outdoors—hiking, camp- 
ing, canoeing and skiing, often with 
his wife Joan and their four children. 
DONALD K. (DEKE”) SLAYTON, 51, 
docking-module pilot, is the oldest and 
among the toughest and most outspoken 
Americans ever to orbit the earth. A 
ruggedly handsome World War II 
bomber pilot, Wisconsin-born Slayton 
studied aeronautical engineering at the 
University of Minnesota; he and his 
wife Marjory have an 18-year-old son. 
Slayton was one of the seven original 
Mercury astronauts. Only two months 
before his scheduled lift-off, however, 
doctors grounded him because of an 
occasional irregularity in his heartbeat. 
Bitterly disappointed (“I got zapped by 
a three-man board of civilian doctors 
who didn’t examine me except for about 
two minutes with a stethoscope”), he 
continued to fight for a flight even af- 
ter he quit the Air Force in 1963 and 
took over as NASA's director of flight- 
crew operations, which made him boss 
of all the astronauts. A physical-fitness 
nut who runs—not jogs—a brisk two 
miles a day, Slayton finally found a car- 
diologist who was willing to certify him 
for space—and a coveted seat on the 
joint flight. Says the graying space rook- 
ie: “For some people life begins at 40; 
for me it’s going to be more like 50+.” 
ALEKSEI A. LEONOV, 41, Soyuz’s ami- 
able, roly-poly commander, is a miner's 
son who has become a genuine Soviet 
folk hero. One of the original group of 





Apollo Command ship atop a Saturn IB 
rocket into a slightly lower orbit. An 
hour later Apollo will separate from its 
second-stage Saturn booster; it will then 
pivot 180°, nuzzle its nose against the 
rocket and pull out the docking mod- 
ule, which is the vital link between the 
Soviet and American ships. 

By Thursday—docking day—Apol- 
lo will have settled into a path roughly 


cosmonauts along with Yuri Gagarin 
—the first man in space—Leonov won 
his own place in history when he took 
the first “walk” in orbit in 1965. A 
skilled pilot and parachutist, the air 
force colonel is also an accomplished 
artist who mixes space with other 
themes, including religious symbols, for 
which he might be rebuked by party 
ideologues if he were not so popular. He 
will have pen and paper along on the 
ASTP flight, and plans to include the 
sketches in his next exhibition. Easy 
with quips, he told Fellow Baldpate Staf- 
ford that they would probably lose their 
hair together in space. Before the 
launch, Leonov’s wife Svetlana, the 
mother of their two daughters, told him 
to “be more serious during the TV trans- 
mission,” advice he may or, more like- 
ly, may not follow. 

VALERY N. KUBASOV, 40, Soyuz’s 
shy and quiet flight engineer, usually de- 
fers to his bouncy skipper in public, but 
is every bit as competent. A mechanic’s 
son, he studied engineering, won a place 
on the staff of the late academician Ser- 
gei Korolev, the longtime anonymous 
“chief designer” of the Soviet space ef- 
fort, and became a cosmonaut in 1966. 
He and his wife Ludmilla, an aeronau- 
tical engineer, have two children. In 
1969, Kubasov became the first man to 
weld metal in the vacuum of space, a 
skill that will be essential when large 
space stations are assembled in orbit. 
Usually a no-nonsense technocrat, he 
was so pleased with this exploit that he 
burst into song in space—not a bad 
place, his colleagues later reported, for 
a fellow who cannot carry a tune. 
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ten miles below Soyuz’s. Using its great- 
er fuel capacity and maneuverability, 
Apollo will begin to chase Soyuz round 
the globe. Finally, on its 29th orbit, when 
both ships are approaching Chile, Apol- 
lo will have moved within only a mile 
of Soyuz. Closing in on its quarry, Apol- 
lo will sweep under Soyuz, which will 
have pitched around to face the US. 
ship. By now, both spacecraft will be 
passing eastward over Europe. When 
the ships are ready to dock at about noon 
E.D.T. on Thursday, they will be coast- 
ing high over West Germany. 


or the Americans, the meeting 

should be “a piece of cake,” as they 

put it. They have been rendezvous- 

ing and docking spacecraft since 
the Gemini program in 1965. The only 
new wrinkle: the presence of the 10-ft. 4- 
in.-long cylindrical docking module, 
which obscures the command pilot’s 
view during the final approach. As a 
help in making last alignments, Stafford 
will use radio ranging signals. 

Once the ships are firmly linked, 
Stafford and Slayton will crawl out of 
Apollo into the docking module. It not 
only provides a connecting tunnel but 
also serves as a sophisticated air lock 
that allows gradual equalization of pres- 
sure between the different environments 
of the two ships. 

When the air lock is finally opened, 
Stafford and Leonov will perform their 
televised handshake and exchange sym- 
bolic gifts: flags, medals and seeds of 
white spruce and birch from the two 
countries. During the two days the ships 
are together, each of the spacemen will 
visit the other ship at least once. Leo- 
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Some notes of discord and dissent 
could be heard amid the music of détente 
emanating from Washington and Mos- 
cow on the eve of the Apollo-Soyuz spec- 
tacular. As his six-week-long orbit of the 
US. continued last week, Russian Au- 
thor Alexander Solzhenitsyn once again 
voiced his fears about hidden dangers 
in Soviet-American cooperation. 

The occasion was an AFL-CIO ban- 
quet in Manhattan. As the celebrated 
exile prepared to speak, a dance band 
hired for the occasion tootled La Vie en 
Rose. Then Solzhenitsyn stood up. He 
appealed to Washington not to allow 
Moscow greater access to American 
technology, arguing that it will only 
strengthen Soviet military power. He 
ridiculed those who say that détente is 
necessary if the world is to avoid atom- 
ic holocaust: “I can set your minds at 
ease. There will be no nuclear war. Why 
do the Soviets need war when they can 
break off nation after nation, piece by 
piece, from the West?” 

Solzhenitsyn’s passionately stated 


nov will give American television view- 
ers a guided tour of Soyuz in English; 
Stafford will do the honors aboard Apol- 
lo in Russian. 

The spacemen will also dine togeth- 
er. The Apollo crewmen will treat Leo- 
nov to a meal of potato soup, beefsteak, 
rye bread and cheese, strawberries and 
tea with lemon. Most of the American 
food is dehydrated and requires the ad- 
dition of water; the Russians prefer 
space food that is already in paste form. 
Brand will get a chance to test his skills 
on a Soviet chest-exercising device. On 
Friday, Stafford and Leonov are sched- 
uled to hold a joint press conference, 
fielding reporters’ questions from Hous- 
ton and Moscow. 

At 8:02 a.m. E.D.T. on Saturday, af- 
ter 44 hours of orbital togetherness, the 
ships will separate. They will link up 
once again briefly in a test of the Soviet 
docking mechanism. About three hours 
later, the spacemen will bid each other 
a final do svedanya and goodbye. 

Traveling in a slightly lower orbit 
and at a higher speed, Soyuz will grad- 
ually pull away from Apollo. Some 38 
hours later, it will fire its braking rock- 
et and enter an arcing course back to 
earth. At 6:51 a.m. E.D.T. next Mon- 
day, Soyuz is scheduled to land under 
its single giant parachute east of the Ka- 
zakhstan launch site. The Americans 
will remain in orbit another three days 
before their Pacific splashdown on July 
24, performing a variety of different 
chores—some aimed at understanding 
more about the earth. 

The mission involved no major tech- 
nological breakthrough. In a sense, both 
Apollo and its 20-story Saturn IB boost- 
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er are antiques, having been built some 
nine years ago for the moon program. 
Still, unexpected gremlins can turn up 
in even the most time-tested equipment 
and procedures, witness the repeated 
difficulties encountered by the three 
Skylab missions in 1973. 

The Soviets have amply demonstrat- 
ed their determination to make the mis- 
sion a success. In the past two years, 
they have thoroughly tested three So- 
yuz spacecraft and extensively over- 
hauled the design following the 1971 
hatch failure that killed three cosmo- 





doubts about détente are clearly being 
heard in the Administration. Two weeks 
ago, the mere suggestion by a conser- 
vative Senator that President Ford 
should meet the Nobel-prizewinning 
novelist was enough to throw the White 
House into a tizzy. The National Secu- 
rity Council solemnly advised against a 
presidential invitation, on grounds that 
Moscow would take offense. White 
House staffers subsequently passed the 
word that there would be no meeting be- 
cause the author was just crassly pro- 
moting his books. Other aides suggested 
that Solzhenitsyn was “emotionally un- 
stable.” Washington Post Columnist 
George F. Will argued indignantly that 
détente had given Soviet Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev “veto power over the 
appointments calendar of the Presi- 
dent.” But last Saturday White House 
sources reported that Ford had changed 
his mind and was willing to meet with 
Solzhenitsyn. They stressed, however, 
that this did not mean an official en- 
dorsement of his views. 

Solzhenitsyn has seemed to be de- 
lighted by his tour, which has so far 
brought him through Alaska, California, 
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Oregon, several Midwest states and 
Washington and New York City. As one 
of his companions tells it, Solzhenitsyn 
is “in love” with the country and over- 
whelmed by its vitality. Americans, he 
believes, have not grasped the extent of 
their own untapped strength. Visiting 
the reconstructed colonial town of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., the author signed a guest 
book, adding: “With great respect and 
admiration for the tradition here pre- 
served ... Woe to those nations that cut 
off those traditions by severing them 
with an ax.” 

As it happens, when the Apollo and 
Soyuz spacemen blast off on Tuesday, 
Solzhenitsyn will be the guest of honor 
at a reception given by 24 Senators. In 
his speech, Solzhenitsyn plans to talk 
about his first impressions of America. 
Mindful of the Bicentennial, he may well 
repeat an observation he made in New 
York: “I was born a slave while you were 


born free. Why do you then help our 


slaveowners?” The timing of Solzheni- 
tsyn’s Senate appearance is pure coin- 
 Cidence, but it will stand as one man’s 
dissent to the show going on the same 
day at Cape Canaveral and Baikonur. 
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nauts. Moreover, while the 
Americans had only one 
Apollo ready to launch, the 
Soviets prepared two Soyuz 
ships in case one developed 
a last-minute problem that 
could jeopardize the flight. 

Neither side wanted to be 
responsible for the failure of 
a mission so long in the mak- 
ing. The Kennedy-Khru- 
shchevy overtures notwith- 
standing, the Russians 
showed a serious interest in 
a joint space act for the first 
time after the Americans 
proved their clear superiority 
in space by landing on the 
moon in 1969. Apollo 13's 
failure a year later added a 
new inducement to a joint 
mission: the obvious need for orbit- 
al rescue capability. President 
Richard Nixon and Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin formally 

agreed on a joint space mission 
at the 1972 Moscow Summit. 
Technocrats on both 
sides began shaping plans 
and exchanging ideas in 
memos, telephone calls and 
meetings every three or four 
months. But the Americans 
kept running into a familiar 
obstacle: the Soviets’ still com- 
pulsive secrecy. The Russians, 
for instance, know that U.S. spy 
satellites have taken minutely de- 
tailed photographs of their Baikon- 
ur cosmodrome, which launches both 
military and civilian space hardware. 
Still, the Soviets refuse to show the cen- 
ter on any maps; the name Baikonur ac- 
tually refers to a city some 200 miles 
away. When the Russians reluctantly al- 
lowed the American astronauts to see 
the Soyuz launch site, they took care to 
fly them in and out at night lest they 
see too much. The 400 foreign newsmen 
who had come to cover the launch had 
to do so from a cramped “press center” 
in a Moscow hotel. 

The Kremlin’s enduring obsession 
with secrecy may at least partly reflect 
a residual sense of inferiority about So- 
viet technical skills. Until Stafford and 
his men made it plain that they would 
not fly the ASTP mission if they could 
not inspect their partners’ hardware, the 
Russians refused even to show them So- 
yuz and its launcher. When the Amer- 
icans finally saw the spacecraft, they re- 
alized why. The Soviet equipment 
seemed even less sophisticated than it 
had been reputed to be. 

Unlike the Apollo ships, the Soyuzes 
lacked onboard computers, advanced in- 
ertial guidance systems and backup 
cooling and heating systems. Almost all 
activities aboard Soviet spacecraft are 
controlled from the ground, down to 
such trivial matters as shutting off lights 
at bedtime. NASA gives its astronauts al- 
most total autonomy, a policy that paid 
off well in crises. Some Americans 


groused openly about the “brute force” 
character of Soviet engineering. When 
NASA Administrator Thomas Fletcher 
learned that Tom Stafford was one of 
the more vocal grousers, he warned all 
three astronauts against bad-mouthing 
a mission that had the blessing of the 
White House. 

The spacemen themselves got along 
remarkably well, whether they were 
training in one another's simulators, at- 
tending Texas barbecues or rubberneck- 
ing at Florida’s Disney World. All for- 
mer military pilots (see box page 55), 
they soon became such good friends that 
they could kid one another about their 
language problems. The Soviets liked to 
joke that the mission had three official 
languages: Russian, English and Staf- 
ford’s Oklahoma twang. 

In different ways the mission is a 
milestone for both sides. The Russians 
see ASTP as an important step in per- 
fecting techniques that will enable them 
to orbit space stations capable of accom- 
modating up to 120 people for periods 
as long as ten years. Says Representative 
Don Fuqua, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Space Science and Ap- 
plications: “The Russians may try to 
leap ahead, embarrass us if they can, 
with a ‘surprise’ in manned space.” 

NASA, on the other hand, is strug- 
gling just to keep the remnants of its su- 
perb cadre of engineers and technicians 
together until public opinion will again 
support bold new programs—not an im- 
mediate prospect. In fact, Congress ap- 
pears on the verge of killing off another 
promising NASA project, an unmanned 
probe of the Venus atmosphere in 1978. 


hile it is a new beginning for 
the Soviets, ASTP represents the 
end of at least one road for the 
U.S. space program: it is the last 
flight of the Apollo family of spacecraft 
that carried Americans to the moon. 
Future astronauts will ride the much- 
heralded space shuttle, a re-usable craft 
that takes off vertically like a rocket and 
lands horizontally on a runway like an 
aircraft. Yet the shuttle is not due to 
make its first flight until 1978. 
Meanwhile, the Russians are 
launching manned missions at the brisk 
rate of three a year—a pace that is, if 
nothing else, furnishing the Soviet 
Union with a burgeoning new class of 
popular heroes, For instance, the smil- 
ing, muscular face of Aleksei Leonov 
beams from stamps and magazine cov- 
ers everywhere in Russia. “Everyone 
knows him!” says Vance Brand, Why the 
Soviet space mania? The reason, Brand 
speculates, may be that “the average 
Russian is not used to so much technol- 
ogy as the average American.” Of 
course, another explanation could sim- 
ply be that the Americans, unlike the 
Russians, have allowed their space effort 
to wind down sharply since those now 
distant-seeming moon landings. But 
that, as they are learning to say at Bai- 
konur, is show biz. 
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Curbs and Caveats 


In a flurry of directives, studies and 
opinions, medical authorities last week 
confirmed, denied or disputed dangers 
involving personal health in a variety 
of areas: 


ANTIDIABETICS: FDA WARNING. The 
Food and Drug Administration acted in 
a long-simmering controversy about the 
safety of oral antidiabetic drugs. The 
agency announced that these drugs, now 
prescribed for 1.5 million adult diabetic 
patients annually, must now carry a 
strong warning that users face increased 
risk of dying of heart disease. The FDA’s 
action stemmed from a five-year series 
of large-scale studies that found that the 
death rate from heart disease was twice 
as high among patients on oral antidi- 
abetics as it was among patients whose 
conditions were being controlled by in- 
jectable insulin. Still, the debate about 
the drugs continues. Many physicians, 
among them several leading specialists 
on diabetes, challenge both the meth- 
ods and conclusions of the studies, the 
most recent of which was published in 
the American Medical Association’s 
Journal earlier this year. 

One of those unconvinced by the 
published research is the A.M.A.’s ex- 
ecutive vice president, James Sammons. 
Last February he sent a letter to state 
and county medical societies expressing 
his reservations about the study and urg- 
ing doctors to use whatever medicines 
they felt were proper in treating diabet- 
ic patients. Against the advice of the 
A.M.A.’s general counsel, Sammons also 
allowed the Upjohn Co., the largest 
manufacturer of oral antidiabetics, to 
distribute copies of the letter to its sales- 
men. Some doctors felt this violated the 
spirit if not the letter of A.M.A. rules 
against product endorsements by phy- 
sicians, but Sammons is unpersuaded on 
this issue too. “I would do it again,” he 
said last week. 


AEROSOL: A DEFENSE. Over the past two 
years, several scientists have become 
concerned about fluorocarbon propel- 
lants, used in aerosol sprays, drifting up 
through the stratosphere. In their 
doomsday scenario, these fluorocarbons 
break down to form chlorine atoms that 
gradually destroy the ozone shield pro- 
tecting the earth from an overdose of 
the sun’s ultraviolet rays; this, in turn, in- 
creases the risk that humans down on 
earth will develop skin cancer. 

Last week the scenario was dis- 
missed as “utter nonsense” by Richard 
Scorer, a leading British meteorologist. 
Scorer argued that the theory was based 
on an extremely simplified computer 
model that gives an inaccurate picture 
of the complicated chemical and meteo- 
rological processes of the upper atmo- 
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“Hey, Ma ... Sis is pollutin’ again!” 


sphere. He also maintained that most 
of the chlorine entering the atmosphere 
comes from such natural causes as vol- 
canic eruptions and the release of meth- 
yl chloride from certain seaweeds. Scor- 
er’s views put him in opposition to many 
scientists, who consider the atmosphere 
a fragile entity. Scorer believes the at- 
mosphere is “the most robust and dy- 
namic element in the environment.” 
And, he adds, “man’s activities have 
very little impact on it.” 


MARIJUANA: NEW STUDY. Most U.S. re- 
searchers insist that marijuana use poses 
serious health hazards and have linked 
the drug with chromosomal and immu- 
nological defects, lung damage and in- 
terference with speech and memory. But 
a team of anthropologists from the New 
York City-based Research Institute for 
the Study of Man, which spent two years 
studying marijuana users on the Carib- 
bean island of Jamaica, concluded that 
although the drug causes inefficiency on 
the job, even among farm laborers, it 
does no apparent physical harm. The re- 
searchers noted that Jamaicans who 
smoke ganja, as the powerful, locally 
grown marijuana is called, take in ten 
to 25 times as much of the drug’s active 
ingredient as American pot puffers. 

In the course of week-long in-hos- 
pital examinations of 30 Jamaicans who 
routinely smoke an average of seven 
marijuana cigarettes a day, doctors 
found that they were more likely than 
non-smokers to exhibit hypoxia, a de- 
crease of oxygen carried by the blood 
to the organs and tissues. But their heart 
rates, liver and lung functioning, coor- 
dination and memory were not signif- 
icantly different from that of non-users. 
Critics of the new study feel it did not 
look long or closely enough to find the 
genetic and other defects previously 
shown to be associated with marijuana; 
they still believe the drug is harmful. 











Eye of Fashion 


NIGHT MOVES 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Screenplay by ALAN SHARP 


Night Moves suffers from the fact 
that it obviously derives from a body of 
work—Ross Macdonald’s—that is cur- 
rently held in high critical and popular 
esteem. But this movie ultimately pleas- 
es, in a modest way, because it over- 
comes its less than original origins. 
In its final hour, it turns first into 
a genuinely interesting puzzle, then 
into an exciting and suspenseful ac- 
tion film. 

Harry Moseby (Gene Hackman) is 
almost indistinguishable from Novelist 
Macdonald’s Lew Archer. Both are wea- 
rily honest Los Angeles private eyes, suf- 
fering the aftereffects of maimed child- 
hoods but determined to remain loners 
in a corporate society. Archer’s mar- 
riage, of course, went on the rocks be- 
fore we met him, but Harry’s is surely 
heading in that direction. Harry believes 
his wife (Susan Clark) may be fooling 
around. He shadows her like a suspect, 
confronts her like a criminal, and they 
make an uneasy peace. The main case 
Harry takes up, however, could have 
come straight from Archer’s files: a trou- 
bled youngster searching for parental 
love. 

Fatal Accident. The adolescent 
here is a runaway heiress (Melanie Grif- 
fith, daughter of Actress Tippi Hedren) 
whose obviously devious mother hires 
the shamus to find her. The search intro- 
duces him to plenty of colorful company, 
notably a movie stunt man, before he 
finds the girl holed up with a shabby 
stepfather and his mistress (Jennifer 
Warren) on the Florida Keys, where 
they manage a dubious-looking sea and 
air charter service. A traumatizing acci- 
dent—or is it murder?—shocks the girl 
into docility and a return home where, 
doing extra work in a movie, she herself 
suffers a fatal accident—or is it murder? 

Sure it is, and back Moseby goes to 
Florida for a brutal confrontation with 
what amounts to a convention of prac- 
tically every character actor he has up 
to now encountered in the movie, all of 
whom have been engaged in an elab- 
orate plot to smuggle hot pre-Columbian 
art into the U.S. The kid, of course, was 
killed because she knew too much, and 
Moseby very nearly catches it when he 
achieves the same state of knowledge- 
ability. His evasion of this fate, while 
lying wounded on the deck of a fishing 
boat, under attack from a maniacally 
persistent baddie possessed of a reck- 
less skill for turning an airplane into a 
murder weapon, compares very favor- 
ably with the final moments of Jaws for 
sheer terror. 

The film offers other pleasures as 
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well. Hackman, the archetype of con- 
temporary ordinariness, is as usual su- 
perb in the central role, Perplexed, dog- 
ged, distracted from the main issues in 
the case by everything from the econ- 
omy to the mysteries of feminine psy- 
chology, he is an enormously appealing 
Everyman under pressure. Jennifer 
Warren, playing an updated version of 
the old Lauren Bacall character, at once 
smart-mouthed and sensual, is both 
skillful and beautiful. It is curious to 
find a director with Arthur Penn’s taste 
for the offbeat involved in a project 
that is, bottom line, just another private- 
eye flick. But under the pressure of his 
talent and ambition, Night Moves be- 
comes more entertaining and more in- 
teresting than it basically has any right 
to be. ® Richard Schickel 





HACKMAN RIDING HARD IN BULLET 


Dumdum 


BITE THE BULLET 
Directed and Written by 
RICHARD BROOKS 


It's Gene Hackman again. He is al- 
ready on view, in rather different roles, 
in Arthur Penn’s Night Moves (see above) 
and John Frankenheimer’s French Con- 
nection II, and it is a fair measure of 
the depth and variety of his talent that 
he has not worn out his welcome. But al- 
though Hackman is just as creditable 
and fresh as ever in Bite the Bullet, he 
is at odds with material that hardly gives 
him an even break. 

Writer-Director Richard Brooks 
made a western called The Professionals 
in 1966, a hearty, amusing enterprise full 
of pulp-magazine notions about honor 
under pressure. Bite the Bullet is made 
in blatant—indeed, often desperate 
—imitation of The Professionals, and the 
character Hackman plays is a virtual re- 
incarnation of Robert Ryan's soft- 
spoken, steel-fisted horseman of the pre- 
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BERGEN FIGHTS OFF ATTACKER 
It “don’t make you a man.” 


vious film. Instead of forming a ragtag 
commando unit, though, the heroes now 
make up a party of racers, heading over 
700 miles of rugged territory for $2,000 
in prize money. 

There are several sorts of human en- 
deavor usually thought to be wildly ex- 
citing, but that are actually numbing on 
film. Kissing, for example. Similarly, 
racing of any kind is pretty much a drag 
If it is car racing, the contestants usu- 
ally go too fast for anyone to see who is 
winning. If it is horse racing—as it Is 
here—the animals usually kick up 
clouds of dust while the riders move up 
and down in the saddle so fast that no- 
body can see who they are either 

Brooks had the shrewdness and good 
taste to cast not only Hackman but the 
excellent, sardonic James Coburn as his 
buddy and friendly rival. After that, in- 
spiration fails. Pace, so crucial to un- 
dertakings of this kind, is maintained 
at the approximate speed of a lazy can- 
ter. Characters race a piece, dismount, 
talk things over, get to know each other 
a little, then start racing again. No 
one, however, becomes either familiar 
enough or real enough to make it a mat- 
ter of much concern who wins the race 

The scenery is nice—mostly New 
Mexico and Nevada—but Brooks’ no- 
tion of staging a scene is to plant the 
actors in the middle of the frame and 
have them talk. The dialogue is not 
worth such attention. Coburn is called 
on to describe Hackman as “the cham- 
pion of dumb animals, women in dis- 
tress and lost causes.” Candice Bergen 
points out to the hotheaded Jan-Mi- 
chael Vincent (the kid looking to make 
a reputation) that ‘killin’ someone don’t 
make you a man.” Brooks occasionally 
offers some comic relief (Whore 1: 
“Wasn't he the fastest gun in the West?” 
Whore 2: “Only in bed, kiddo”), but it 
doesn’t help. Indeed, it seems almost 
superfluous. 8 Jay Cocks 
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Father Lusts Best 


JACQUELINE SUSANN’S ONCE IS NOT ENOUGH 
Directed by GuY GREEN 
Screenplay by JULIUS J. EPSTEIN 


There is something exhilarating 
about inadvertent comedy. Few things 
are as bracing as the spectacle of a lot 
of people spending good money trying 
to be serious and making fools of them- 
selves. By these standards, Jacqueline 
Susann’s Once Is Not Enough is an ac- 
cidentally entertaining piece of work 

No Big Thing. A project like this 
must be mounted with both reverence 
for the source material and fearless vul- 
garity. Such qualities are in evidence 
here, as Damon Runyon characters used 
to say, more than somewhat. The movie 
has to do with a biscuit-eyed lovely 
named January Wayne (Deborah Raf- 
fin) who has a thing about her movie- 
producer father Mike (Kirk Douglas). 
Well, not that much of a thing since the 
late Jacqueline Susann didn’t write that 
kind of dirty books. It is at least enough 
of a thing, however, to propel January 
toward an older man, an adversary of 
her father’s named Tom Colt (David 
Janssen), Colt’s main grudge against 
Wayne: “He took my Pulitzer Prize nov- 
el and messed it up as a movie.” 

January throws herself onto Colt’s 
impotent lap, precipitating a whole se- 
ries of romantic climaxes and their dra- 
matic antitheses. There are other funny 
goings-on: a putative sapphic interlude 
between Alexis Smith and Melina Mer- 
couri, which sends off as many sparks 
as a doused campfire; an astronaut’s con- 
fession that his wife and he “didn’t real- 
ly get along before I flew to the moon”; 
Brenda Vaccaro’s struggle as a maga- 
zine editor who cannot write, bragging 
that “we have a whole staff of under- 
paid shmucks to take care of that.” 

As for the actors, they are all wor- 
thy of every moment of this film, which 
is both the most and least that can be 
said of them. #J.C. 
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A Founder’s Notes 


THE PORTABLE THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Edited by MERRILL D. PETERSON 
589 pages. Viking. $7.95. 


The men who invented the country 
200 years ago have long since been en- 
shrouded by the myths of textbooks and 
the mists of hagiology. The most elu- 
sive figure in that gentlemen's club of 
revolutionaries was Thomas Jefferson 
Henry Adams wrote that every other 
American statesman could be portrayed 
with “a few broad strokes of the brush,” 
but Jefferson “only touch by touch with 
a fine pencil, and the perfection of the 
likeness depended upon shifting and un- 
certain flickers of semitransparent shad- 
ows.” Many biographers have attempted 
to draw that chiaroscuro character, most 
recently Fawn Brodie in her Thomas Jef- 


ferson, an Intimate Biography, The re- 


sult has been an overemphasis of the 
difficult side of his character: the spiky 
Freudian dimension, his relationship 
with Sally Hemmings, a mulatto slave 
who may have borne Jefferson seven 
children, his epic ambivalence toward 
blacks and slavery. Indeed, in his one 


full-length book, Notes on the State of 


Virginia, Jefferson was capable of de- 
claring that Negroes were in their rea- 
son and imagination much inferior to 
whites and even that they smelled bad 
Even so, he seems genuinely to have 
abominated slavery, and he expressed 
terrible premonitions: “I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just.” 

Such interlunations, of course, re- 
main—Adams’ “shadows.” But those 
aside, Jefferson possessed a resplendent- 
ly Baconian intellect, a mind with all 
its windows open. The scope and sub- 
Uety of that mind is on full view in The 
Portable Thomas Jefferson, a superb col- 
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JAIMDEY NNV LISS 


THOMAS JEFFERSON & SLAVE AT MONTICELLO, HIS VIRGINIA ESTATE 


lection of his letters and public writings. 
The reader can begin almost anywhere 
in the book and come away refreshed. 
Perhaps the best starting point is Jef- 
ferson’s stately, passionate argument for 
independence: a declaration that issues 
from a ripe philosophical vision of the 
natural rights of man. His Bill for Es- 
tablishing Religious Freedom begins 
with resonances that summarize every 
belief he holds: “Whereas Almighty God 
hath created the mind free...” 

Notes on the State of Virginia, a re- 
sponse to a series of questions posed by 
the secretary of the French legation in 
Philadelphia, is a mixture of guidebook, 
history, scientific ledger, philosophical 
treatise, vindication of American na- 
tionalism and casual introduction to Jef- 
ferson’s opinions on practically every- 
thing. The Notes and the 79 letters 
included here are the most compelling 
part of the Viking collection. 

For Jefferson, observation is a de- 
light and a kind of secular salvation: the 
escape from superstition. He records 
temperatures with Talmudic attention 
He knows the weights of otters, the prin- 
ciples of architecture, the paleontolog- 
ical importance of certain prehistoric 
bones. He is an alert tourist; while Min- 
ister to France, he advises Lafayette 
“Absolutely incognito, you must ferret 
the people out of their hovels, as I have 
done, look into their kettles, eat their 
bread, loll on their beds under pretence 
of resting yourself but in fact to find if 
they are soft.” Nothing is lost on him 
—books, ideas, weather, grains, diet, a 
new vaccine, the complexities of Indi- 
an languages. It is his huge intellectual 
appetite that makes him so attractive. 
For with his heroes Newton, Bacon and 
Locke, Jefferson was finally an optimist 
of knowledge. It may have been his vi- 
sion of the widening possibilities of the 
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mind in an ever widening country that 
allowed him to embody the contradic- 
tions of aristocrat and revolutionary. 
There are times when Jefferson can 
seem bloodlessly theoretical, when one 
misses the wit and truculence of, say, 
John Adams. Jefferson could be charm- 
ing but never humorous. There was a pe- 
culiar distance in his character. But he 
possessed something rare: a splendid 
sanity, an equilibrium. The American 
mind has been trying to recover its bal- 
ance ever since ® Lance Morrow 


Jaws 


THE FIGHT 
by NORMAN MAILER 
239 pages. Little, Brown. $7.95. 


Champion Muhammad Ali is stead- 
ily punching his way through assorted 
beefcakes to become the highest-paid 
athletic performer of all time. He re- 
ceived $2 million for his light workout 
with Joe Bugner and has been promised 
twice as much for his September bout 
with Joe Frazier. Heavyweight Norman 
Mailer’s last big deal was a $1 million 
contract to produce 500,000 to 800,000 
words, or roughly five books. After taxes 
and expenses, he notes, that is not much 
money for a man who bears the costs of 
five marriages and seven children. 

Perhaps this is what makes The 
Fight, Mailer’s account of last year’s Ali- 
Foreman bout in Zaire, humid with a 
sense of obligation. Even though Ali beat 
the odds and regained his champion- 
ship, it was not a truly good fight. For all 
his buildup as a killing machine, Fore- 
man moped around the ring like a man 
bitten by a tsetse fly. Mailer’s blow-by- 
blow description of the fight strains to 
create more excitement than a ringside 
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radio announcer. “Making love to a bru- 
nette when she is wearing a blonde wig” 
is his punchy simile for Ali’s tactical 
shift in style. 

To compensate for the one-sided ac- 
tion in the ring, Mailer continues his fa- 
miliar shadowboxing with the ineffable 
He uses nearly all the old combinations 
In his interviews with Ali and Foreman, 
Mailer is the old Manichaean attempt- 
ing to create tensions with ambiguities of 
good and evil. Ali is seen not only as a 
dark prince who taps Mailer’s deepest 
anxieties about Negroes, but also as the 
“black Kissinger” who may one day 
pose some vague political threat. 

Psychic Energy. There are also the 
author’s ritual mentions of the liver as if 
it were a window on the soul, psychoso- 
matic illness, and plenty of vigorous 
metaphors on the uses of terror, dread 
and psychic energy. He even parodies 
Rojack of An American Dream by play- 
ing around on the terrace ledge of his 
hotel room, high above the streets of 
Kinshasa. As always, Mailer is keenly 
aware of his own celebrity when mixing 
with other celebrities. As always, no one 
can cut the competition as well as he 
does. Zaire’s President Mobutu reminds 
Mailer of “a snake around a stick.” Fight 
Promoter Don King’s intellectual pre- 
tensions are pricked by simply quoting 
his pronunciation of the German philos- 
opher “Knees Itch.” George Plimpton’s 
genteel competitiveness makes him “a 
smokeless Vesuvius.” 

Despite all the entertaining distrac- 
tions and intellectual feints, The Fight 
only adds up to Norman Mailer honor- 
ably going about the business of making 
his living. Covering a sport that seems to 
hold less and less interest for Americans 
calls for all his savvy. But even Mailer 
cannot make a silk purse out of a cauli- 
flower ear #R.Z. Sheppard 


Little Precious 


THE LONELY HUNTER 
by VIRGINIA SPENCER CARR 
600 pages. Doubleday. $12.50. 

Her eyes were black and fierce be- 
low the camouflage of little-girl bangs 
They seemed curiously separate—not 
quite a matching pair. By the age of 13 
she had reached a height of 5 ft. 8% in., 
and lest the home-town folks of Colum- 
bus, Ga., think she was one of them, Lula 
Carson (as she was baptized) wore knee 
socks and tennis shoes while the other 
Southern teenie-belles were wearing 
heels. The opening lines of Carson Mc- 
Cullers’ most famous work, The Member 
of the Wedding, can be read as her ep- 
itaph: “She belonged to no club and was 
a member of nothing in the world.” 

Alas, Virginia Spencer Carr is capa- 
ble of ungainly paraphrase: “Carson 
quivered inside and yearned for accep- 
tance.” An associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbus College in McCullers’ 
birthplace, she spends the bare mini- 
mum of her 600 pages analyzing McCul- 
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BOOKS 


lers’ texts. Instead, Author Carr vainly 
seeks to characterize the Creative Pro- 
cess: “She sank again into her pillows 
and gazed off with her great dark eyes 
into an imagined land called up at will.” 

In spite of herself, the biographer 
has succeeded, She has written one of 
those windy, overweight Southern books 
—the Gone With the Wind syndrome 
—that can do everything wrong except 
bore the reader. For seven indefatigable 
years she has tracked her subject: to 
New York City, where Carson lived in a 
household that included W.H. Auden, 
Benjamin Britten and Richard Wright, 
among others; to the obligatory artists’ 
colonies (Yaddo, Bread Loaf); even to 
London and Paris. Early on, she grabs 
her fey and monstrous main character 


LEONARD MCCOMBE 





CARSON McCULLERS AT HOME IN 1961 
“Son, | can love anything.” 


by the toe and never lets go. The ghost of 
McCullers does the rest 

Almost everybody who knew Car- 
son felt that friendship with her was an 
act of survival. “Carson burdened every- 
one who got close to her,” Lillian Hell- 
man complained. “I always felt Carson 
was a destroyer,” concluded Elizabeth 
Bowen. As for Carson herself, she 
seemed “indestructible”—in the almost 
despairing word of her husband Reeves 
McCullers (who killed himself in a Paris 
hotel room after 16 years of marriage) 

She needed resiliency to survive. Her 
youth was permanently maimed by a 
suffocating, overambitious mother who 
called her only “Little Precious.” Her 
puerile “maturity” was filled with weeks 


of chain-smoking and drinking straight 
gin. Carson was hardly into her 20s 
when she suffered the first of several 
strokes. Anemia, pleurisy, a rheumatic 
heart and cancer followed in lethal suc- 
cession. She was afflicted with a melo- 
dramatic bisexuality, a condition that 
made her fall in love with husbands and 
wives. Like the protagonist in her story 
A Tree. A Rock. A Cloud, she could say: 
“Son, I can love anything.” Neverthe- 
less, Biographer Carr judges, she pre- 
ferred women. Her often unrequited in- 
fatuations ranged from Isak Dinesen to 
Marilyn Monroe. “I was born a man,” 
Carson once declared with a peculiar 
amalgam of imagination and truth. 
Survival of all this was purchased 
at an awful cost. The prodigy’s creative 
energies evaporated prematurely. By the 
time she was 25, all of her major works 
had been conceived. Her first novel, The 
Heart Is a Lonely Hunter (1940), made 
her a celebrity at 23. Her second novel, 
Reflections in a Golden Eye, was pub- 
lished the following year. By that time 
she had also begun work on both The 
Member of the Wedding (which she 
would adapt into a 1950 Broadway 
smash starring Julie Harris and Ethel 
Waters) and The Ballad of the Sad Café 
(adapted disastrously by Edward Albee). 
Carson’s overall assessment of her 
work: “I have more to say than Heming- 
way, and, God knows, I say it berrer than 
Faulkner.” The eight years since her 
death at 50 have not found many who 
agree. Her style, like the hearts and 
XXXs she scrawled at the end of her let- 
ters, now seems too breathless, too flam- 
boyant, She was a hot writer, too explic- 
it in her grotesque symbols for deformed 
love and lives misshapen by loneliness. 
The cooler mode of Flannery O'Connor 
is more to today’s taste. But there are a 
hugeness of appetite, a shameless na- 
iveté of feeling to McCullers that recall 
an America far older than a generation 
ago. A poet of tall tales of damnation, 
she wrote of a time and place that 
seemed peopled by myths and driven 
by obsessions; and she lived as she 
wrote ® Melvin Maddocks 


All in the Family 


THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH 
by REYNOLDS PRICE 
491 pages. Atheneum. $10.95. 


Reynolds Price's first novel, A Long 
and Happy Life, appeared in 1962, the 
year of William Faulkner's death. The 
coincidence was not lost on littérateurs. 
Ever since, Price has been the odds-on 
favorite of those who believe that the 
USS. must always have a Southern writ- 
er-in-residence whispering of dark do- 
ings behind the magnolia. This dread- 
nought of a family saga (Price’s fourth 
novel) proves that he has earned the ti- 
tle. It is also strong evidence that the 
post is obsolete. 

Despite its prodigious length, re- 
spectful traditionalism and grim high se- 
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riousness, The Surface of the Earth is so 
much shadowboxing with the ghosts of 
a gothic past. Price assembles as pallid 
a clan of relatives as ever sipped juleps 
on the veranda. The Mayfields and the 
Kendals are first yoked together in 
1903, when young Eva Kendal elopes 
with Forrest Mayfield, her high school 
Latin teacher. Piqued, Eva’s mother 
commits suicide and leaves her a nasty 
letter. A son, Rob, is born, and Eva trots 
back home with him to care for her fa- 
ther in North Carolina. Forrest stays in 
Virginia, feeling sorry for himself and 
looking for his own runaway father. 
Years later, of course, Rob must search 
for Forrest, and then Rob’s son must re- 
peat the process. 

Dawdle and Mope. Away from the 
hunt, they also stand and wait. And wait. 
The novel contains enough pregnant 
pauses to fuel a year of TV soaps: “con- 
siderable,” “sizable,” “baffled,” “stupe- 
fied” waits. But then, there seems to be 
no reason to hurry. Tended by a small 
army of admiring blacks, the Mayfields 
and Kendals have nothing much to do 
except dawdle and mope. “I am 55 years 
old this month,” says Forrest at one 
point. “Never say ‘Time flies’; it has 
seemed like forever.” 

So it does, so it does. Clearly, Price 
loves these people and cherishes the suf- 
focating orneriness of extended family 
living. What he does not do is demon- 
strate that this collection of etiolated 
creatures deserves anybody's attention 
but its own ® Poul Gray 
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Preus’ Purge 


The Rev. Jacob A.O. Preus is a clas- 
sics scholar who takes his Bible straight. 
He accepts literally the story of the cre- 
ation* in Genesis, insists that Adam and 
Eve were historical figures and believes 
that Noah’s flood covered the entire 
globe since Genesis says so. Because of 
Jesus’ reference to the story of Jonah’s 
sojourn in “a great fish,” Preus accepts 
the tale as fact. 

All this might be treated as one 
man’s opinion were not Jack Preus also 
president of the 2.8 million-member Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri Synod. For six 
years, mustering a solid majority of con- 
servatives in his church, Preus has been 
increasingly successful in making such 
scriptural fundamentalism (TIME cover, 
Dec. 30) the single acceptable norm for 
the church's clergy. Last week, at the de- 
nomination’s biennial convention in 
Anaheim, Calif., he won another vic- 
tory. The delegates voted to give him 
the power to depose a group of dissi- 
dent leaders; eight of the church’s 35 
US. district presidents, who are the 
rough equivalent of bishops. 

Preus has had to buck a strong re- 
ligious trend. Most mainstream U.S. 
Protestants—and even many Roman 
Catholics—nowadays tolerate a wide di- 
versity of theological opinion, and until 
Preus’ election in 1969, the Missouri 


*So do many other Americans. Last week marked 
the 50th anniversary of the beginning of the fa- 
mous Scopes “monkey trial,” in which Clarence 
Darrow and William Jennings Bryan debated the 
merits of the theory of evolution. “Creationists” 
who still oppose teaching the theory have been try- 
ing to get it expunged from school science texts. 


LUTHERANS AT ANAHEIM CONVENTION 





Synod seemed to be moving slowly in 
the same direction. Attempting to tight- 
en discipline and doctrine on what he 
saw as a drifting ship, Preus cracked 
down. His main targets were faculty 
members of the denomination’s major 
academic arm, Concordia Seminary of 
St. Louis. These teachers, who in the 
ensuing debate styled themselves mod- 
erates, take a less rigid view of the 
Bible, accepting modern interpretation 
that explains the story of Adam and 
Eve, for instance, less as history than 
myth. In 1974 Preus won the ouster of 
the seminary’s president, the Rev. John 
H. Tietjen, on charges of fostering “false 
doctrine.” Supporting Tietjen, the ma- 
jority of Concordia’s faculty and stu- 
dents walked out, starting a_ rival 
seminary in exile (Seminex), also in 
St. Louis. 

Vacant Posts. A year ago, Semi- 
nex graduated its first 126 students. 
Challenging orders from headquarters, 
a number of district presidents found 
jobs for some of the graduates, and 
eight presidents even ordained them. 
In distress, the church’s Council of Pres- 
idents turned to the Anaheim conven- 
tion. By a vote of 626 to 466, the del- 
egates passed a resolution ordering 
district presidents to require the en- 
dorsement of an official seminary be- 
fore certifying candidates for ordination. 
Any president who does not do so must 
resign or have his office declared 
vacant. 

Even if Preus declares the cight 
posts vacant, at least seven of the pres- 
idents are expected to be defiantly re- 
elected by their districts. Whether the 
confrontation will compel the 
moderates actually to break 
with the official church—or 
how such a rupture would 
come about—remains to be 
seen. Evangelical Lutherans in 
Mission, an organization of 
moderates that the convention 
declared “schismatic,” will 
meet next month to discuss 
what to do. 

Ifa split does occur, it is un- 
certain how many would leave 
the Missouri Synod. Tietjen 
predicts that more than 1,500 
congregations will depart. Oth- 
ers put the figure much lower, 
at a maximum of 500 congre- 
gations encompassing some 
250,000 members. Whatever 
happens, the moderates them- 
selves reject the word schism. 
“It isn’t a schism; it’s a purge,” 
argues the Rev. Richard Neu- 
haus, Brooklyn pastor, author 
and political activist. “Preus 
won't let us stay in and believe 
and practice what we have for 
20 years. We are not pulling 
out; we are being forced out.” 
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A Network for Yahweh 


The format is pure TV talk show; 
the content is not. In one episode the ge- 
nial, loose-jointed M.C. welcomes a Cal- 
ifornia real estate salesman named 
Frank Foglio, who tells a modern ver- 
sion of the loaves-and-fishes miracle: his 
mother, with 18 mouths to feed one 
night, prayed over a quarter-pound of 
spaghetti. God multiplied it so gener- 
ously that there were even leftovers. 

On another show the host listens to 
Galloping Gourmet Graham Kerr de- 
scribe how he was “slain in the Spirit” 
and experienced the event as “going 
down into a bath full of goose feath- 
ers.”” After such tales come bleaker sto- 
ries and pleas for spiritual help from lis- 
teners who have written letters or who 
call into a busy bank of phones. “We 
lift before you the prayer requests in the 
name of Jesus,” intones the M.C., rais- 
ing aloft a batch of letters. “We rebuke 
Satan in the name of Jesus.” 

This is the 700 Club, televised five 
times a week from Portsmouth, Va., for 
a growing audience in 38 cities. Says 
Marion Gordon (“Pat”) Robertson, the 
M.C.: “The idea of programming a sim- 
ple person, Jesus, as show biz is antipa- 
thetical, but people in modern society 
are accustomed to a certain amount of 
show. We have to do it to get people to 
listen to his message.” 

Off camera, Robertson, 45, is pres- 
ident of the Christian Broadcasting Net- 
work, which owns stations in Dallas and 
Atlanta as well as Portsmouth. There 
are also 35 affiliated stations round the 
country on which Robertson buys time 
to air the 700 Club and his other Chris- 
tian programs ranging from Bible les- 
sons to Jesus rock. The network is 
uniquely successful among religious 
channels, most of which operate primar- 
ily with unpaid amateurs and shoestring 
budgets. So did Robertson at first, but 
he now has a $10.2 million budget. 

Give Alms. The son of A. Willis 
Robertson, U.S. Senator from Virginia 
for two decades, Pat graduated from 
Yale Law School, failed his bar exam 
and went into the electronics business. 
Raised a Southern Baptist, he was rest- 
less and unhappy until at 26 he decided 
to become a minister and studied at New 
York City’s Biblical Seminary. There he 
became involved with Pentecostalists 
who were claiming baptism of the Holy 
Spirit and speaking in tongues. He also 
became something of a fanatic: he sold 
nearly everything he and his wife owned 
when she was away. His explanation: 
the Bible directed him to “sell your pos- 
sessions and give alms.” 

In 1959, shortly after that event, he 
felt the call to go back home to Vir- 
ginia, While his wife and two children 
subsisted mainly on donated soybeans, 
he tried to raise enough capital to buy 
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ROBERTSON (CENTER) PRAYING ON 700 CLUB 
A bath full of goose feathers. 


and equip a defunct TV station in Ports- 
mouth that he hoped to turn into a 
Christian voice. His first attempt failed, 
but finally, through gifts and loans, Rob- 
ertson launched the station, which he 
christened WYAH, for Yahweh. By 1961 
he was on the air with one camera and 
a 24-hour program of preaching and 
country hymns, 

After a decade of solely religious 
programming, in 1971 Robertson also 
began running secular children’s shows 
and reruns of wholesome sitcoms (Leave 
It to Beaver, Gomer Pyle) that lured a 
larger audience to stay tuned for the re- 
ligious shows. Listeners are extremely 
loyal: most of the network’s income 
—$10.7 million this year—consists of 
their small contributions. The remain- 
der comes from commercials that are 
screened for good taste and reliability. 

Asking God. Apparently there is 
a ready audience for the high-powered 
spiritual fare. “A woman told me that 
this is all the religion her children get,” 
Robertson says. The invitation to lis- 
teners to phone in for prayer helps 
bring the network 500,000 calls a year 
and 30,000 professions of faith. Ex- 
plains Robertson: “We can ask God to 
heal and he does it. This is just New 
Testament.” 

Robertson’s network will soon in- 
clude stations in Hartford and Boston. 
Christian Network radio broadcasts for 
Britain from the Isle of Man began two 
weeks ago. Soon Robertson hopes to set 
up a satellite relay station on a hill out- 
side Bethlehem because he believes “this 
should be a center of God's love for these 
last days before Christ’s Second Com- 
ing.” As Pentecostalists, he explains, 
“we at Christian Broadcasting act as 
though we haven't a lot of time left to 
bring the word of the Lord to the world.” 
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Not Busting the Trust 


Most experts agree that the US.’s 
transportation network is gravely out of 
balance—too much emphasis on high- 
ways and too little on railroads and mass 
transit. The main reason can be summed 
up in four words: the Highway Trust 
Fund. Created by Congress in 1956 to 
build the 42,500-mile-long interstate 
highway system, now 85% complete, the 
fund has proved to be a financially ir- 
resistible force. It automatically receives 
some $4 billion every year from a fed- 
eral gasoline tax of 4¢ per gal., plus an- 
other $2 billion from levies on diesel fuel, 
lubricating oil and other motoring ne- 
cessities. By contrast, mass transit has 
always had to scramble for federal funds, 
gaining only in 1973 a secondary claim 
on money in the highway fund. 

Last week President Ford sent Con- 
gress a message that seemed to ask for 
legislation to correct the situation. He fo- 
cused on the federal gasoline tax, pro- 
posing to siphon 3¢ of the 4¢ per gal. 
away from the highway fund. Two of 
those pennies would become part of the 
Government’s general revenues and 
could theoretically be used to aid mass 
transit, or indeed to bankroll any fed- 
eral program. The remaining cent would 
go to the states, which in theory could 
also use the money for any 
purpose. 

As if this apparent 
trust-fund busting were not 
enough to sway Congress, 
Ford explained that his pro- 
posal would also limit the 
Federal Government's role 
in road building to areas of 
clear national concern like 
the interstate system. Gen- 
eral highway building, he 
said, is a “classic example 
of a federal program that 
has expanded over the years 
into areas of state and local 
responsibility.” The sugges- 
tion was that states and cit- 
ies would gain new control 
over every aspect of road 
building, from financing to 
construction. 

Yet the President’s plan 
is far less innovative than 
it appears to be. In fact, it 
is a collection of politically 
attractive revisions that 
change almost nothing. The 
highway fund would still re- 
ceive $3 billion a year from 
the remaining 1¢-per-gal. 
tax and the other levies 
—enough to continue to 
finance road building at 
close to its present massive 
scale. At the same time, 
much of the new money 
channeled to the states 





would still be used for highways; most 
states have provisions written into their 
constitutions that require all funds 
raised by gasoline taxes to be spent on 
roads. Indeed, Ford’s proposal would 
only free the states from complying with 
federal rules that force highway build- 
ers to design their roads to be safe and 
not harmful to the environment. 

Committed Money. What about 
the 2¢-per-gal. tax that would swell the 
Government's general revenues? That 
money would not be available for mass 
transit, welfare, defense or anything else: 
it has in effect already been committed 
to highways. The Department of Trans- 
portation’s budget projections through 
1981 call for federal spending of about 
$2.2 billion a year—roughly the same 
amount provided by the trust fund today 
—to maintain rural, suburban and 
urban roads and make them safer. 
Moreover, under Ford's plan, mass- 
transit funds that used to come from the 
highway trust would now come out of 
general revenues, where they would be 
at a competitive disadvantage with 
roads. “Sure, we need more mass tran- 
sit,” sums up a transportation expert in 
Washington. “But we also need the high- 
ways, and there is not enough money for 
both.” Whether Congress will agree re- 
mains to be seen. 
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“Sand Skiing in the Sahara. Even if you don’t win the 
downhill race...it’s a beautiful way to get a suntan” 















PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. ©1974 


“If skiing’s your thing, 
you don’t have to wait for 
snow. In the Moroccan 
Sahara, you'll have just as 
great atime racing down 
the breathtaking dunes in 
swim trunks or bikinis. 
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> “But there are hazards... 
those sand traps you don't 
me see until you're right on top 
1 of them. Kerplunk! 

Linda and | plopped right 
into one. That's when she 
asked me to take her 

to the next oasis. 
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‘Later, we toasted our 
adventure with Canadian 

Club at the Hotel du Sud 

in Quarzazate."’ Wherever you go, 
people with taste agree the bestis C.C. 
For them, it’s the only Canadian. 

m incomparably smooth, mellow and 
light. It's in a class by itself. 

‘The Best In The House’”” in 87 lands. 
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_ I like Winston Super King‘ 


it for one reason. 
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Winston Super King gives me more | 
: 
of What counts: taste. A lot of extra-long cigarettes 
: 
give you more length, but less taste. 
Real taste is what smoking’s all about. For me, 
Winston Super King is for real. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 19 mg."tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. per cigarette, FTC Report 3 
MAR.'75 





